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WORLD'S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


Authored by Four Theo. Carter 


Outstanding M. H. Freeman 
Educators E. C. McGill 


Theo. Yerian 


If You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briethand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
-BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


4832 N. Lincoin Ave. Allied Building 310 Front St. 
Chicago 25, Illinois 645 S. E. Ankeny Hempstead, N. Y. 
tee Portiand 14, Oregon 


5850 McComas Avenue Suite 201, Lambert Bldg. 169 E. Emerson 
Dallas, Texas 200 Nieto Avenue Melrose, Mass. 
Long Beach, California 


10 Days Free Examination 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course (30 lessons) .$3.25 
Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Course (70 lessons)... __...$4.25 


[] Save! If you check here and enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing 
charges. Return guarantee applies, of course. 


Name School .. 
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WHY MORE THAN HALF OF ALL TYPEWRITERS USED IN SCHOOLS ARE ROYALS: 


1 Royal’s tough construction easily takes all the pound- 
ing dozens of different students give it through the years. 
Result: longer teaching life, less spent on service. 

2 Time-saving, exclusive Royal features such as MAGIC® 
MARGIN and TWIN PAK speed up teaching, make 
learning a whole lot easier. 


3 There are more Royal Standard Typewriters in office 


use today than any other typewriter. 


4 Royals bring up to 24% more in re-sale than the other 
makes of typewriters. 


See for yourself. Ask your Royal Representative for 
free Value Analysis Forms you fill out yourself. They'll 
show you how Royal beats out any other typewriter in 
the long run, in the short run, any way you look at it. 
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standard 


Product of Royal McBee Cor- 
poration, World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Famous ABC Shorthand 


GRANTED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ENT OR REFUND OF 


GUARANTY 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 


SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping Vr as ADVERTISED > 


Guaranty Seal! 
It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—because .. . 


. SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because... 


. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 500,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING- 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 
The facts are that, unlike other franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING CHARGES 
NOTHING for the franchise-—-SETS NO QUOTA NO ADVERTISING 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! 
The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or 
inquiry charges. 


That's why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise 1s 
TODAY’S BEST INVESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business schools, 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 
WRITE TO: 


The Speedwriting Company 


Dept. 7505, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


© 1959, The Speedwriting Company 


Guaranteed by 
We are proud and privileged to announce that Good Housekeeping 


‘With the Good Housekeeping Sea! 


dpeedwriting 
SHORTHAND 


Gives You All These Plus Factors: 


®@ because it has cut learning time 75% 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete stenographic and _ secre- 
tarial courses in half 


@ reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 
@ graduates 85% of students 


® offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, tapes for typing instruction, and 
tapes for Business English teaching 


has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


© offers superior service to teachers 


is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. Also 
reaches 3,000,000 high school seniors 
monthly in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


provides almost 50% new enrollments 
through recommendations of graduates 


offers National Lifetime Privileges, 
Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
Privileges to graduates of over 432 
schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 


Hawaii! 


Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. The need 
for qualified secretaries and stenographers 
is critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 
workers! While a high school diploma 
is no guarantee of a choice job — a 
knowledge of SPEEDWRITING can be! 
The shorthand with the Good Housckeep- 
ing Seal is the “door-opener’'! 
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EACHERS BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 


Bloomington 


HE preparation of competent teachers of busi- 

ness administration and economics will be sig- 
nificantly important in the decades ahead. The 
reasons for the increasing importance are clear. 
First, there is a growing recognition of the funda- 
mental role of business in developing higher levels 
of economic living for all peoples in a free, demo- 
cratic society. Therefore, a comprehensive under- 
standing of business and economics must be a part 
of the general education of every person. Teachers 
of business administration and economics will play 
stellar roles in developing this important aspect of 
general education. 

Second, conservative predictions indicate that 
the number of individuals needed by business to 
man responsible positions of a technical and man- 
agerial nature will increase greatly. Pre-employ- 
ment education for the individuals who are to fill 
these positions is imperative; to educate personnel 
for these positions wholly through experience and 
in-service development is too costly and time con- 
suming. Competent teachers of business admin- 
istration and economics will be in great demand 
to teach prospective personnel at all levels from 
the secondary school through higher education in- 
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cluding graduate study. 

Third, rapidly changing business practices and 
procedures are producing a marked degree of shift- 
ing in business employment from routine clerical 
jobs for which little or no pre-employment train- 
ing is necessary to jobs that involve technical 
abilities which are more expeditiously gained in 
school. The background and technical preparation 
of this group of personnel is the work of teachers 
of business administration and economics. 

Finally, the in-service development and train- 
ing of personnel for business job responsibility 
requires competent teachers of business adminis- 
tration and economics. Although these teachers in 
many instances are full-time employees of busi- 
ness firms who are assigned to part-time teaching, 
they nevertheless have significant responsibilities 
as teachers of business administration and eco- 
nomics. 

The concept that a student who is broadly edu- 
cated and master of a particular discipline is ade- 
quately prepared to teach courses in that discipline 
is fallacious. It would be as false to assume that 
mastery of the theory of diagnosis and medicine 
without laboratory experience would prepare one 
as a doctor of medicine or to assume that a student 
of the theory of law without courses in preparation 
of briefs and in court procedures would prepare 
a person for the bar. Regardless of whether a 
student’s professional goal is teaching business 
administration and economics in secondary schools 
or at the higher education level, it is of great sig- 
nificance that his undergraduate and graduate 
preparation should be focused upon his profes- 
sional goal. Because of teacher certification regu- 
lations, it has frequently been assumed that 
teachers of business subjects at the high school 
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ADMINISTRATION AND 
--Whose Responsibility? 


level needed professional preparation but that 
teachers: of business administration and economics 
at the higher education level needed only mastery 
of their discipline. This erroneous concept is 
rapidly giving way to recognition of the need to 
focus attention on professional goals in the prep- 
aration of college and university teachers. 

If the preparation of secondary school and col- 
lege teachers of business administration and eco- 
nomics is to be increasingly significant in the years 
ahead, where shall the responsibility for the prep- 
aration of teachers of business administration and 
economics rest? Whose responsibility is it to de- 
velop study programs for teachers of business ad- 
ministration and economics that emphasize the at- 
tainment of professional goals? 

Some leading educators and others who are 
critics of teacher education maintain that the 
preparation of teachers of business administration 
and economics is not a function of the collegiate 
department or school of business. They apparently 
look upon teacher education as a function belong- 
ing exclusively to departments and schools of edu- 
cation. The relinquishing of this responsibility 
for the preparation of teachers of business ad- 
ministration and economics to departments or 
schools of education or to any other division of 
higher education is unthinkable. The professional 
education courses, which. at the undergraduate 
level ordinarily are comprised of more than 50 
per cent methods of teaching and _ student 
teaching, undoubtedly can be offered more expe- 
ditiously by departments or schools of education 
with a liaison relationship with departments or 
schools of business. However, the development and 
control of study programs to prepare teachers of 
business administration and economics must be an 
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integral part of the curriculum of the disciplinary 
areas of business administration and economics. 
This point of view is strongly supported by the 
mathematics and science academic areas in which 
comprehensive programs for the preparation of 
teachers of mathematics and science have recently 
been established. 

It is sometimes argued that the function of a 
school of business is to prepare students for en- 
trepreneurship and managerial positions only, 
thereby excluding the preparation of teachers for 
secondary schools and colleges. The range of ac- 
tivity tor business personnel, however, is wide. 
It is certainly not the function of the collegiate 
school of business to prepare personnel for 
routine menial jobs in business. Neither should 
departments and schools of business ignore their 
responsibility for aiding business to meet its per- 
sonnel needs even though that responsibility is 
met indirectly by preparing teachers who will in 
turn prepare pupils for the lower-level business 
occupations. An analegy may be drawn from the 
area of public health. Certainly schools of medi- 
cine should not train personnel for routine posi- 
tions in the area of sanitation. However, no legiti- 
mate school of medicine would deny its responsi- 
bility to offer preparatory programs for profes- 
sional medical personnel who may administer and 
direct programs for the training of nontechnical 
and semitechnical personnel for positions in sani- 
tation. 

The responsibility for the preparation of teach- 
ers of business administration and economics to 
serve at all levels — in-service development pro- 
grams within business, adult education, secondary 
education, and higher education—rests with col- 
legiate departments and schools of business. 
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and obiter dicta 
much 


would only 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


ONSUMER credit has reached a record high 

of around 4o billion dollars a year and, as 
business teachers know, the cost to the consumer is 
also very high. Senator Paul Douglas and others 
are promoting a bill to make it mandatory that 
credit givers let buyers know exactly what. their 
financing costs are so that they at least will 
know the fantastic rates they often do pay. Some 
leaders in business agiee it is the height of time 
that we have such legislation. Many want no part 
of it. A. Leonida Trotta of the National Retail 
Merchants Association feels that people expect to 
pay a lot for credit and do not care as long as they 
can get their purchase. “To give them (the con- 
sumers) too much information about financing 
costs would only befuddle them.” The reaction- 
ary’s scheme always is “keep ’em dumb and then 
blame them for being dumb.” 

Fortunately more of us have gone to school and 
are less dumb. More of us want to know what it is 
all about so that we can vote and act intelligently. 
This desire was the cause of the consumer educa- 
tion movement, which really began with the 
publication of Your Money's Worth well over 
thirty years ago. Since then some significant 
changes have taken place in our economic life with 


. 


respect to the consumer. 

First, and most important, the consumer is now 
recognized as the key to our economic system. 
Most economists now recognize that the loss of a 
dollar in consumer purchasing power causes much 
more than a dollar decrease in ability and willing- 
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ness to consume the products of industry. The 
extent to which and the manner in which che con- 
sumer spends his money is the key to our economic 
health. 

Second, there are now numerous aids to the 
consumer in the wiser use of his income, though 
consumers for the most part still do most of their 
buying blind to the merit of their purchase in rela- 
tion to price. 

Third, obviously fraudulent advertising is for 
the most part a thing of the past. Unfortunately, 
advertisers have become much more subtle and, 
therefore, it is more difficult to detect distortion 
and misrepresentation than it was in the past. 

While consumer education was somewhat sub- 
merged by the life adjustment movement, there is 
strong evidence of the revival of the consumer 
movement and it is to be hoped that it will have 
equal influence on the revival of specific consumer 
courses in the schools. 

Here are some of the evidences of the renewed 
growth of the consumer movement in the United 
States: 

1. More effective controls are being placed on 
the labeling of commodities although far more 
needs to be done to let us know Just what we eat 
and use. A good example is the fiber identification 
act just passed by Congress. 

2. More products that are bad are being banned. 
A good example is the recent concern about food 
products which may have chemicals on or in them 
that might cause cancer growth. 
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3. Consumer services have greatly improved 
their service and have stopped working for 
political ideas that are not of ‘direct concern to the 
consumer. More important, they have had a sur- 
prising growth in size, though far more of us should 
use their services. These statements are particularly 
true of Consumer’s Union, Inc. 

4. There are strong consumer movements in 
other countries so the movement is becoming 
world-wide. 

5. The demand for standardization in’ those 
things in which diversification has no esthetic value 
is being renewed. This demand is being caused by 
increased use of packaging that makes it more 
difficult tor us to tell what and how much we are 
buying. 

6. Consumer counsels are being appointed in 
several state governments. Persia Campbell was 
doing a fine job in New York until someone decided 
that New York consumers would be better off with- 


out such help. 


An informed public votes intelligently. An in- 
formed consumer tends to be a good consumer. The 
Madison Avenue boys are concerned that the more 
educated among us do not take their bait as well as 


the less intelligent. More important, they find that. 


the more intelligent tend to have the better in- 
comes, and consequently their blurbs do not work 
among the very people that have the means of 
being baited. Their answer: “Find slicker ways of 
getting at the informed public.” My answer, and I 
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know yours: “Stop being slick and tell the truth— 
you and your client will sell more and make more 
profit in the long run.” 

There is no learning more important thar con- 
sumer education. Only as we are intelligent con- 
sumers can we lead the good life. Even vocational 
education is useful only as it makes it possible for 
us to be good consumers. Even the more able 
students need consumer education. However, for 
the non-academically minded, consumer education 
is vital —and it needs to be specific. 

Specific subjects need to be assigned definite 
functions in attaining the objectives of consumer 
education. Competency in choice-making :!n con- 
sumption should be the function of every subject 
that deals with the problem of values, such as the 
arts, human relations studies, and the philosophical 
types of learnings. Control of money and budget- 
making is especially in need of emphasis in business 
education. Knowledge cf consumer goods and 
services need to be emphasized in such subjects as 
the industrial and practical arts, home economics, 
science, and business education. 

Apart from all these subjects which must carry 
the brunt of training in wise consumption, it is the 
considered judgment of most of those who have 
taught consumer education that there is need for a 
separate course possibly emphasizing good buy- 
manship, to integrate the learnings in consumption. 
As is true of all teaching, the course should be 
taught by an enthusiastic, competent, and imagi- 
native teacher to be effective. 
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A STUDENT’S interest is at its 
highest when he is taking part in 
the doing activity. Not only is inter- 
est stimulated, but certain key points 
may be emphasized during the doing 
activity. 

During his education for business 
the student may be taken to the “real 
world” through practical training ex- 
periences in actual office or distribu- 
tive occupations where he takes the 
role of an actual employee. Here the 
business atmosphere with its pres- 
sures to meet production schedules, 
its demands on employees to practice 
good business etiquette and its in- 
sistence on good employee relation- 
ships put'the products of our teach- 
ing through the test of successful 
performance. 

Some of our students have the op- 
portunity to participate in a cooper- 
ative office occupations or a distribu- 
tive education under the 
supervision of a teacher-coordinator. 
Others receive some trial and error 


program 


experiences in after school and week- 
end jobs. For all of our business 
students, those who work part time 
and those who never have the op- 
portunity prior to graduation, the de- 
mands of the job must be emphasized 
in our classrooms through effective 
teaching techniques. 
Teach Attitudes Toward Good 
Work Habits 

How can we effectively teach the 
importance of such things as prompt- 
ness, courtesy, productivity, attitudes, 
and so forth in the classroom? One 
good way is to dramatize them by 
student participation through role 
playing. 

The value of role playing is ap- 
parent to those who have recognized 
that motivation comes about largely 
through a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility or accomplishment. 

A business teacher does not have 
to be trained in dramatics in order to 
direct the preparation of effective 
role playing presentations by his 
students. He will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the fine work his students 
do in selecting ‘appropriate topics and 
in using original ideas of getting 
those topics across to the class 
through the medium of make-believe. 
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Most Business Education Courses 
May Utilize Role Playing 


Business education courses such as 
office office 
basic business education, distributive 


practice, occupations, 
education, secretarial training 
contain an abundance of suitable 
topics. The skill subjects have numer- 
ous possibilities for demonstrations 
in which one or more student takes 
part. College courses in methods of 
teaching become more meaningful to 
future teachers when student teachers 
participate in group presentations or 
actually take the role of teachers be- 
fore the class. 

The teacher should be sure that the 
topics selected for role playing are of 
vital importance to his students; and 
their interest is aroused by seeing the 
actual need for solutions to the prob- 
lems. When given an opportunity to 
express themselves, students will sup- 
ply a list of topics for evaluation and 
refinement pertaining to the area of 
study. 


Acceptance of constructive criti- 
cism 

Correction of an employee by a 
supervisor 

Advice to an employee on per- 
sonal hygiene 
Settlement of 
between employees 


disagreements 


Explanation of a store or office 
rule 
Inquiring about a raise or a 
promotion. 
Demonstrations 
Following a teacher demonstration 
of a skill, have two or three students 
repeat the process before the class, 
naturally seeing that the opportunity 
is passed around to various members 
of the class. 
a. Insertions of paper in the type- 
writer and removal 
b. Correct stroking technique 
c. Properly filling out black- 
board form of a check 
_d. Writing correct shorthand 
characters 


education 


for 


business 


Get Each Class Member To Participate 


A list of situations for presentation 
should include opportunities for each 
class member to take part. Teams can 
be made up through volunteers, 
rather than by arbitrary appointment. 
The following is not an exhaustive 
list, but may serve to illustrate some 
typical topics. 


Securing and Holding a Job 


1. Employment interview 

2. Proper business dress 

3. Personal grooming 

4. Employer-employee relationships 


Ralph Mason 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


On-the-Job Activities 
a. Meeting production deadlines— 

individual effort and cooper- 
ation 
Sales demonstrations 
Handling customers’ 
and complaints 
Good telephone techniques 
Courtesy to fellow employees 
Maintaining confidences in- 
trusted by fellow employees br 
the management 


returns 


Role playing can be done spontane- 
ously, with student teams or indi- 
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viduals being called upon, on the spur 
of the moment. However, some topics 
call for more thorough treatment. 
Topics may be selected and assigned 
a day or two in advance of the pres- 
entation to allow time for students to 
(1) carry out research activities, (2) 
provide for properties and supplies, 
and (3) practice and polish their 
skits. If presentation of each role 
playing activity is limited to five or 
ten minutes, a number of topics may 
be covered within a reasonable length 


of time, leaving ample time for evalu- 
ation and discussion. 


Careful Planning Increases Effectiveness 
Here are outlines for planning two 

role-playing topics. 

Sales Demonstration (Cash take, 

Cash send, Credit sale, Lay-a-way ) 

1. Participants —two students, one 
acting as salesperson, one as cus- 
tomer. 

2. Properties—an assortment of 3 
sizes and 3 price lines, with some 


Office Occupations students effectively present telephone eti- 
quette through role playing. A preview of points to be il- 
lustrated makes other students attentive and responsive in 


follow-up discussion. 


through 


related items. Sales checks, money 
or stage money, wrapping mate- 
rials. (Local stores usually will be 
glad to check out the necessary 
merchandise on memorandum re- 
ceipt). 

3. Equipment—a table top or actual 
display case, a change box or cash 
register. 

+. Points to be illustrated—friendly 
greeting, determining customer’s 
wants by correct handling and 
care of merchandise (stockkeep- 


ing), demonstration and presenta- 
tion of article selected, meeting ob- 
jections, closing the sale, related 
selling. 

Telephone Courtesy (Receiving and 

placing office calls). 

1. Participants—two to five students, 
possibly an office girl, a customer, 
a long distance operator, an em- 
ployer and a switchboard operator 
(similar to one used in a bank or 
large store). 

2. Equipment — display instruments 

from the: tele- 

The teletrainer 
equipment from the Bell Tele- 
phone Company has proved very 
helpful. 

3. Other properties — regular class- 
room desks and chairs arranged to 
simulate office appearance. 
Student teams should preface their 


obtained on loan 
phone company. 


role playing demonstrations by ex- 
plaining the main points to be illus- 
trated, stating any assumptions made 
regarding properties or conditions. 
Time should be provided for discus- 
sion and constructive criticism after 
each presentation. Some teachers like 
to distribute simple rating sheets to 
class members before each skit to en- 
able the students to appraise the 
presentation systematically. 
Originality and initiative on the 
part of students, some of whom may 
have not been challenged by tradi- 
tional classroom procedure, are forth- 
coming as the business education 
teacher perfects his use of role play- 


ing. 


After thoroughly studying merchan- 
dise information and selling tech- 
niques, two Distributive Education 
students plan and present a sales 
situation. 
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“... the teacher who really practices 
what he preaches—fluent shorthand 
writing, before his students — is 
rare.” 


N every hand we hear the pros 

and cons of the need for a 
shorthand teacher to demonstrate 
shorthand skill to his 
The assumption is, of 
course, that the subject teachers are 


marketable 
students. 


otherwise competent. The pros, here- 
in referred to as “modernists,” take 
the psychology-of-learning position 
that teaching-learning effectiveness, 
particularly with respect to the skills, 
depends largely upon the model set 
by the teacher. On the other hand, 
the cons, herein referred to as “tradi- 
tionists,” appear to relate teaching- 
learning effectiveness to some magical 
force which operates in such a man- 
ner as to integrate, properly and pro- 
portionately, isolated phases of the 


process. Such phases can be cited as 


the teacher’s carefully presented 


SHORTHAND TEACHERS... 
DEMONSTRATE! 


Vernon W. Stone 

Maryland State College 

Division of University of Maryland 
Princess Anne, Maryland 


blackboard outlines, the theory and 
plate notes of the textbook, published 
dictation materials, and long-winded, 
“inspirational” explanations of how 
to be a good shorthand writer and 
transcriber. Despite one’s propensity 
to align himself with one side as op- 
posed to the other, it seems unmis- 
takably clear that the pros are ordi- 
narily able to demonstrate the skill, 
whereas the cons are not. 

This writing-nonwriting contro- 
versy, it will be noted, has been in 
progress for some years. Hence, it 
must be emphasized at the outset 
that it is not this writer’s objective 
to effect a resolution thereof. Not- 
withstanding, it will be considered 
an indication of genuine progress if, 
as a result of this contribution, more 
attention is focused on the meaning 
of teaching effectiveness in  short- 
hand. 

It can be sound 


said without 


refutation that no harm will accrue 
to the students and/or the teacher 
if such teacher can and does demon- 
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strate shorthand-writing fluency from 
dictation, thus for the 
students the ultimate, practicable, at- 
tainable objective. It is well recog- 
nized that writing shorthand is not 
the only objective of such a subject 
or course; yet, it cannot be defensive- 
ly, denied that the writing objective 
looms large. As a matter of fact, the 
writing objective looms so large for 
the majority of learners that it is not 
meaningful to discuss shorthand skill 
in terms of other objectives. 


modelling 


The teacher who teaches shorthand 
as one would teach general academic 
content is to be had at the proverbial 
dime a dozen. On the other hand, the 
teacher who really practices what he 
preaches—fluent shorthand writing, 
before his students—is rare. 


Types of Teaching-Learning 


The five types of teaching-learning 
treated by Henry C. Morrison, in his 
book, The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School, have relevance 


ak 
+) 
ig 
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to shorthand skill. Moreover, they 
tend to promote the case of the pros, 
or modernists, as will be seen. Each 
of the types of teaching-learning is 
employed in the shorthand area. The 
resultant effect, however, 1s a func- 
tion of the teacher’s overall knowl- 
edge and skill. 

Science Type: Basically related to 
adaptations in the form of under- 
standings of principles or processes 
in the relation of cause and effect. 
The learning process is in terms of 
and With 


respect to shorthand, this type is con- 


reflection rationalization. 
with the understanding of 
and 
involved in the 


cerned 


shorthand _ principles general 
theory 


writing, and transcribing of short- 


reading, 


hand. This tvpe of teaching-learning 
may well be equally favorable to the 
traditionist and the modernist. Psy- 
chologically, however, one’s effort to 
attain -the ultimate objective, at every 
opportunity, will stand the modernist 
in better stead. 

Appreciation Type: Basically re- 
lated to adaptations in terms of ap- 
preciation values. The learning proc- 
ess is in terms of value attitudes. 
With respect to shorthand, this type 
is concerned with the artistic value 
of the skill, particularly in terms of 
symbols and penmanship. The tradi- 
tional, nonwriting teacher ordinarily 
does not fare well with respect to 
this type of teaching-learning. The 
modern, writing teacher is able to 
demonstrate an artistic appreciation 
for the skill, insofar as the symbols 
and penmanship are necessarily an 
aspect of shorthand skill. To divorce 
symbols and penmanship from true, 
to emphasize 
the 


writing is 
expense of 


practical 
drawing at the 
writing objective. 

Practical-arts Type: Basically re- 
lated to special abilities based on 
understandings. The learning process 
is in terms of the intelligent manipu- 
lation of appliances and molding of 
materials, as well as adjustment to 
the mechanical environment. With 
respect to shorthand, this type is con- 
cerned with the skill aspect of short- 
hand and the application thereof to 
the applied-science use in society. The 
traditionist can hardly compete with 
the modernist in this regard, for, 
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here, the emphasis is upon the social 
usefulness of shorthand. The mod- 
ernist, in attending the applicatory 
phase of shorthand, will be quite in 
tune with the raison d’étre of the 
skill. 

Language-arts Type: Basically re- 
lated to abilities in language expres- 
sion. The learning process is in terms 
of initiating or receiving thought or 
feeling in the form of oral or written 
discourse. With respect to shorthand, 
this type of learning would appear 
to be an exceedingly important type. 
It emphasizes the verbal means—the 
very tools of the shorthand writer. 
The traditionist will find himself in 
unfavorable competition when he at- 
tempts to vie with the modernist in 
this regard. Such will be the case to 
the extent that thought originates and 
is received naturally, at uncontrolled 
speeds. The modernist, it is clear, will 
be in a position to make use of the 
discourse in whatever form it chances 
to appear. 

Pure-practice Type: Basically re- 
lated to automatic-type abilities. The 
learning process is in terms of pure 
repetition designed to establish the 
abilities. With respect to shorthand, 
this type is concerned with the ac- 
quisition of automatic facility by 
means of pure repetition. This type 
is also concerned with the speed and 
accuracy aspects of the skill, ready 
responses evoked by almost random 
discourse stimuli. Inasmuch as _ this 
type teaching-learning is predicated 
upon speed and accuracy, there would 
appear to be little room here for the 
traditionist. On the other hand, the 
speed and accuracy requirements con- 
stitute the stock in trade of the 
modernist. 


Comparison of Traditionist and 
Modernist 


From the foregoing considerations, 
the traditionist will probably compete 
equally with the modernist only with 
respect to the science type teaching- 
learning. Such competition, though, 
will be fair and equal only up to a 
point. When the long-range short- 
hand objectives are taken into ac- 
count even that equality will be short- 
lived. 

The modernist will forge ahead 
and gain superiority, for his entire 


approach is patterned for and geared 
to the attainment of long-range ob- 
jectives. He has uppermost in mind 
learner mastery of the various as- 
pects of shorthand skill in keeping 
with its ultimate uses. 

In the other types of teaching- 
learning cited above, the demonstrat- 
ing shorthand teacher will also get 
best results. It is not difficult to 
recognize that each of these types has 
a special affinity to shorthand skill. 
To be sure, skill development can be 


-markedly facilitated and maximized 


by the modernist—the fluent-writing 
shorthand teacher. 

The teaching-learning of shorthand 
has a strong, discernible relationship 
to the teaching-learning of foreign 
languages. This is especially true be- 
cause of the discourse feature. We 
need only think back to the 1930's in 
order to recall some of the criticisms 
levelled at teachers of foreign Jan- 
guages and the methodologies em- 
ployed. In brief, the indirect approach 
was almost universally in vogue in 
this country. It is still very much 
in evidence. 

Psychologically, it was “deter- 
mined” that learners fare best by 
the direct approach, that is, the ap- 
proach which most nearly resembles 
and approximates the natural foreign 
situation. This battle is still being 
waged—and understandably ! 

Much of the foreign-language 
viewpoint can be applied to the mas- 
tery of shorthand. The French 
teacher is expected to furnish the 
atmosphere by speaking French to 
his students. Should we expect less 
of the shorthand teacher? Why 
should a shorthand teacher not be 
expected to furnish the atmosphere 
by writing shorthand for his stu- 
dents? The Spanish teacher is ex- 
pected to engage in conversation with 
his students for the purpose of in- 
spiring and motivating them. Should 
we expect the shorthand 
teacher? Why should a_ shorthand 
teacher not be expected to write ulti- 
mate-objective shorthand to pace the 
atmosphere and encourage his stu- 
dents to achieve in accordance with 
their abilities ? 


less of 


To be sure, there are some stu- 
dents, otherwise inspired, who learn 
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shorthand under teachers who do not 
and/or cannot write practical short- 
hand on either the blackboard or in 
a notebook. But these successful stu- 
dents are not the products of success- 
ful teachers. They would probably 
have mastered this difficult skill under 
any instructor. Accordingly, if the 
teachers were to set the proper pace, 
how many more students would put 
forth their general and special abili- 
ties to master the skill! 


Continuing Need for "Shorthand" 
Teachers 


In this writer’s wide and varied 
educational and performance experi- 
ences, he has encountered relatively 
few shorthand teachers whom he has 
observed to possess a desirable com- 
bination of education and perform- 
ance. When such teachers have been 
encountered, however, they have pre- 
sented strong evidence of having stu- 
dent products to match. 

Since shorthand is a language art, 
principally, which proceeds on the 
basis of spoken and/or written dis- 
course, a modelled shorthand at- 
mosphere is a necessity if the num- 
ber of students who master shorthand 
is to increase. Similarly, little can be 
gained by appropriating two to five 
semesters of a student’s formal edu- 
cation period with the result that he 
is able to draw some high-frequency 
Shorthand 
practical art-skill; its use is lodged 
in its applicability to human affairs. 


shorthand outlines. is a 


If mastery is not to be maximized, 
it is better to by-pass the effort. The 
degree of shorthand skill manifested 
by the instructor, in a given situa- 
tion, is a vital factor in shorthand 
achievement and mastery! 

It need not be labored here that 
the first, foremost 
psychological principles of teaching a 
skill is the setting of a model, em- 
bracing objectives to be attained. 
Setting the model is not to be con- 
fined to the instructor’s merely 
typing, to his merely playing the 
piano, to his merely speaking Ger- 
man, or to his merely writing short- 


one of basic, 


hand. The concept of expertness is 
expected from the teacher ; it must be 
adhered to. Hence, the shorthand 
teacher must demonstrate sufficient 
skill which will point the way, for 
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the learners, to the ultimate destina- 
tion. 

It is a fact that numerous foreign- 
language teachers seemingly dwell 
forever on grammar and make an 
obviously studied approach to the 
language. Such teachers cannot do 
the most effective job in guiding their 
students toward the speaking skill. 
Similarly, shorthand teachers who 
insist upon excessive isolated pen- 
manship drills, word drills, drawing 
exercises, and nonshorthand vocabu- 
lary drills—to the noticeable exclu- 
sion of genuine shorthand writing— 
produce and foster educational waste. 
Unfortunately, their students will, in 
all probability, never realize a prac- 
tical approach to skillful shorthand. 

It is far better that improperly 
taught students stick to longhand, for 
in that basic skill they will find a 
fluency which a nonwriting, tradi- 


tionist will seldom be able to impart. 
Indeed, it is meaningless for such a 
“textbook teacher” to boast of the 
student, from a class of thirty, who 
is now a court reporter. That stu- 
dent would have become a court re- 
porter under just about any in- 
structor. Undoubtedly, had he ex- 
perienced some honest-to-goodness 
inspiration, he probably would have 


become a member of that coveted 
profession much sooner than he did. 


For all practical purposes, then, we 
can forget about this exceptional stu- 
dent. 

The real tragedy lies in the statis- 
tical probability that at least 50 per 
cent of the remaining twenty-nine 
students could have become <ompe- 
tent stenographers had they, among 
other good teaching procedures, been 
afforded the 
model at work! 


chance to observe a 


PAGODA 


By Jeannette Deschner 
Galena Park High School 
Galena Park, Texas 


This intricately shaded design was constructed with the use of the following: *, #, -, and 
period. Some $ signs can also be seen in the very lightly shaded areas. By striking over, varying 
the intensity of the touch, grouping two or more characters, and using the variable line spacer 
where needed, the desired shaded effects were obtained. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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SOLVE 

PROBLEMS 


THE BEGINNING WORKER! 


HEN I first began to teach in 

high school, I found that few 
educators ever have the opportunity 
to put a follow-up into effect to dis- 
cover the problems encountered by 
their own students when first on the 
job. Apparently, teachers sometimes 
train the students to the limit of their 
time and resources, then send them 
into the business world, hoping that 
they stagger through 
their first few days until they adjust 
to the demands of industry. 

In doing research at The Univer- 
sity of Texas, I decided to question 
workers on the job in an attempt to 
discover some of their own short- 


successfully 


comings when first beginning work. 
Fifty business-trained high school 
graduates presently working were 
interviewed. All interviewees were 
girls who had been out of high school 
no longer than five years. It was felt 
that an investigation of the more re- 
cent graduates would show a truer 
picture of present-day training. Each 
interviewee was pleasant, cooperative, 
and quite frank. 

In all interviews, I attempted to 
obtain information to guide me in 
suggesting areas of training toward 
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The Author Interviews a Beginning Worker 


which the high school teacher might 
be directed. Girls were chosen from 
all fields; and their answers were re- 
Any 
recommendations were noted. I shall 


corded given. suggested 
try to give those parts of the study 
which might prove most helpful to 
those of us who are teaching in the 
high school where the business sub- 
jects are many times terminal 
courses. 

In the accompanying table, the 
have classified by 
types, to show the basic fears, in- 
security, and lack of training with 
which the worker is faced. 
Eighty per the  inter- 
viewees expressed fear when first 
going on the job. The answers here 
included such things as the fear of 


problems been 


new 
cent of 


Ethel Hale Blackledge 
Southern Ilinois University 
Alton, Illinois 


doing something wrong, the fear of 
the largeness of the office, the fear of 
being too slow, the uneasiness coming 
from supervision, plus the uneasiness 
of working with experienced people 
who were naturally more efficient. 


Prepare for the New 


As | see the situation, the first fear 
is comparable to a person who be- 
lieves he is ill and will not go to a 
doctor for fear of having his fears 
confirmed. -Once the patient seeks 
the advice of a competent doctor and 
finds that his ills are ordinary and 
nothing serious, his problem has been 
overcome. Thus, if a teacher can ex- 
tend his advice from his vast training 
and experience to let a student know 
that such problems are common, the 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY THE BEGINNING WORKER 
When First on the Job 


Percentage of 
Interviewees 
Encountering 


Type of Problem Named* Problem 

2. More responsibility than accustomed to 62 

3. Particular difficulty with typewriting ............ Ksmesericevavtneedvvas 56 

4. Difficulty with various machines other than 48 

5. Feeling that instructors had been too easy in the classroom ............. 38 

* The various types of problems are explained in the writing. 
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fears will be eliminated before they 
begin to fester. Should teachers not 
tell the students that they are not ex- 
pected to do the work of a five-year- 
employee with 100% accuracy? As 
a doctor diagnoses the ills of his pa- 
tients, teachers should put themselves 
in a position to forecast the ills of 
their students when they enter the 
business world! 


Develop Responsibility in the Classroom 


The second type of problem en- 
countered shows 62% of the inter- 
viewees pointing out that more re- 
sponsibility should be placed on the 
student in the classroom. It is my 
belief that this problem is the most 
important of all. If teachers would 
place the more advanced students in 
a position where they have to think 
for themselves in the classroom, they 
cannot help but carry this learning 
into the office. Therefore, they will 
not feel that they are loaded with 
responsibility which they cannot 
handle. 

Many of the interviewees stated 
that the classroom teacher should get 
away from giving students explicit 
instructions after they have once 
learned techniques and formats. They 
stressed that they should be made to 
work under pressure, that they 
should be left alone to use their own 
knowledge and resources. Several of 
the girls interviewed had been asked 
to compose simple letters after they 
were on the job only a few days. 
These letters were only routine let- 
ters, and yet to the girl only a short 
time away from the classroom, it 
was an almost insurmountable bur- 
den. 

Why shouldn’t teachers have the 
advanced typewriting students com- 
pose at the machine? Lew's give them 
only two or three letters set up with 
no more instructions than a hurried 
supervisor would give. Even this 
small effort will give the future of- 
fice worker enough confidence to go 
on her own once she is away from 
the watchful eye of the teacher. 


Improve Typewriting Skill 


The third most common type of 
problem was the actual difficulty with 
typewriting. Fifty-six per cent of the 
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interviewees reported this problem. 


The problems listed ranged as fol- 
lows: Typewriting carbons, cutting 
stencils, using the electric typewriter, 
figure inefficiency, inability to type on 
forms, and simple tabulations. It 
seems that inaccuracy and slowness 
on the typewriting of figures is a 
common complaint. I wonder if 
teachers do not sometimes give 
drills on numerals than is practical ¢ 


In watching my own students when~ 


they type, I too often see them sneak 
a look at the keyboard when a figure 
appears in the drill. Are we all not 
guilty of this, at least in some small 
part? 
Widen Machine Experience 

Forty-eight per cent of the inter- 
viewees reported difficulty with ma- 
chines other than the typewriter when 
they first began to work. These in- 
cluded the adding machine, the dic- 
tating machine, the calculator, the 
stencil duplicator, the bookkeeping 
machine, operation of a 
switchboard. tele- 
phone also posed a problem. Of 


and the 
Answering the 


course, teachers cannot train students 
on all machines. Yet | believe that it 
is a necessity for us to see that our 
business students are trained on ma- 
chines other than the typewriter. I[ 
am sure that none of our schools 
have the money to provide all the 
machines we would like. However, 
we can make one adding machine, 
one dictating machine, or one stencil 
duplicator fit the needs of a complete 
class if the work is organized well. 
Should we not do this in order to 


fewer: 


turn out better-trained students into 
the business world ? 
Seek Peak Performance 

I believe that all teachers are great- 
ly interested in the fifth type of prob- 
lem encountered by the new worker: 
lack of training in the classroom be- 
cause the instructor was too easy. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the inter- 
viewees felt that their instructors had 
let them get by with doing.too little 
that many times we 
overworking our 


work. | know 
feel that we are 
students. Yet how many students feel 
that we -have worked them too hard 
after they leave school? My research 
did not cover this area; however, I 
believe. that only a small percentage 
of business graduates would feel they 
were pressured too severely in school. 
Two of the girls | interviewed said 
they felt that their instructors pushed 
them too hard at the time, yet when 
they went into industry, they felt that 
their classroom teacher had been cor- 
rect in her procedure. Are teachers in- 
clined to be too sympathetic with stu- 
dents? Do we all let them get by with 
just a little less work than they could 
do? 

Let’s take advantage of what these 
fifty girls told us of their first few 
weeks on the job. Each girl was only 
too willing to extend a hand to her 
younger sister in the classroom. As 
teachers, let us extend a helping hand 
to the future office worker, a hand 
that is helpful, yet firm and demand- 
ing. Let’s take the advice of the 
worker on the job, for she is in a 
position to know! 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. y 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Are you sure your students ana- 
lyze each bookkeeping transaction? 


In his article on the last page of this magazine, Mr. Spurlock tells how 


to take the pain from bookkeeping analysis. 
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TYPEWRITING--- 
CHALLENGE 
GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


HE histoty of education shows 
that as the world progresses into 


new eras, the concepts of education 
must change in order to meet the 
needs of the population. 
Today’s technological advancements 


world’s 


have brought about a new era in 
education. This era has not deleted 
specialized but it has 
placed more emphasis on certain 
fields, such as mathematics, lan- 


education ; 


guages, and sciences. 

Along with this emphasis, there has 
been a return to the concept of the 
need of general education in the 
structure of the schools. This con- 
cept in education has made business 
educators more aware of the right- 
ful position of their field in this era 
in which the student must be taught 
to deal with the problems of his so- 
ciety. 

The position of business education 
within the structure of general educa- 
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“The specialized course which 


presents one of the greatest 


challenges today is typewriting.” 


tion indicates that there exists a com- 
plementary relationship. rela- 
tionship is nurtured by the fact that 
one concept is dependent on the 
other: A person can not earn a living 
or live a full life without ideas and 
ideals concerning individual and _ so- 
cial experiences. On the other hand, 
a person can not earn a living, thus 
have a full life, without having the 
“know-how” with which to handle 
a particular type of work. 

It has been found that one of the 
most important causes for job fail- 
ures by young workers is that these 
inexperienced workers are unable to 
adjust to the nonspecialized aspects 
of the position. Therefore, general 
education is an integral part of busi- 
ness education. More business edu- 
cators must recognize this fact be- 
fore. their specialized field can gain 
the prestige it deserves. 
education has 


Jusiness come a 


long way within the last century. It 
has always had as its chief goal the 
preparation of youth for useful em- 
ployment. With the constant changes 
and growth of industry and business, 
the teaching of business techniques 
has broadened. But the teaching of 
business techniques alone does not 
meet the present need of industry. 
Industry has a need for leaders 

these leaders must have a background 
in general education as well as in 
business techniques. This new need 
must be recognized by business edu- 
advancement which 
will 


cators or the 


business education has made 


deteriorate. 
How Can This New Challenge for 
Business Education Be Met? 


First, the business educators must 
provide the means for integrating 
general education into the teaching 
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of business techniques. 

No longer can skill in typewriting, 
shorthand, office machines, account- 
ing, etc., be the ultimate goal. Skills 
in these areas of study should not be 
ignored as the need for them remains. 
However, courses of study and ma- 
terials should be revised to include 


‘information, problems, and solutions 


concerning American business and 
democracy. 

Second, through revised teaching 
techniques, business educators must 
convince their students, their school 
administrators, their school boards, 
their curriculum advisors, their local 
business leaders, and their public that 
the business education program is an 
essential part of general education. 
The importance of the study of 
mathematics and sciences should not 
push to one side the importance of a 
better understanding and of a higher 
degree of proficiency in the things 
that must be done in the world of 
business. 

The business educator who can 
best play this challenging role is the 
classroom teacher. The business edu- 
cation curriculum offers a variety of 
areas. These areas are both special- 
ized and general in their scope. Some 
of these general courses are general 
business, social and economic prob- 
lems, office management, insurance, 
marketing, business communications, 
salesmanship, etc. Those courses 
stand for themselves as an integral 
part of general education. The great- 
est challenge for the classroom 
teacher in business education exists 
in the specialized courses—type- 
writing, shorthand, accounting, and 
office machines. The teacher of these 
courses must revise his teaching 
techniques so that general knowledges 
integrate with the skills. It is the 
job of the effective teacher of type- 
writing to convince the administrator 
and others that this so-called skill 
course affords definite opportunities 
for good teaching procedures and for 
a piace in general education. 

The manner in which these op- 
portunities are carried forth in the 
typewriting course will vary with the 
teacher who recognizes the challenge. 
The basic classifications of these op- 
portunities can be divided into the 
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following objectives for the teacher 
of typewriting: 


1. To develop an awareness by the 
student of the place of typewriting in 
today’s compex business structure 

During the first few weeks of in- 
structing the student of typewriting, 
it is natural that emphasis should be 
placed on learning the keyboard, on 
mastering the stroking techniques, on 
acquiring the correct position at the 
machine, and on the other factors in 
correct operation of the machine. But 
even then, the student should be made 
aware that his ultimate goal is not 
just to operate a machine but that the 
abilities which he is acquiring will 
enable him to meet better the de- 
mands of education, society, and busi- 
ness. 

Also, the teacher of typewriting 
should develop in the student an 
awareness that typewriting is not 
merely a laboratory course but that 
it is necessary to study and to put 
into practice those things learned in 
class. In other words, when the stu- 
dent realizes that typewriting pro- 
vides mental stimulation much the 
same as in other courses, the teacher 
is better able to defend the challenge 
of the position of the course in gen- 
eral education. 

To accomplish this objective, the 
teacher must motivate the student to 
the extent that speed and accuracy 
on the machine are considered merely 
as a means for reaching higher goals. 
The initiative of the teacher is im- 
portant in placing the goals before 
the student. 


2. To develop for the student new 
concepts of the operations of business 
and the demands of society through 
practical situations 

When the keyboard has_ been 
learned and the student has become 
confident in the operation of the ma- 
chine, the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to introduce many concepts of 
business and society which are re- 
lated to the ability to typewrite. In 
accomplishing this objective, there 
are numerous procedures which can 
be followed most effectively. 

The ability to typewrite is a tool 
used in one of the most important 
phases of communication in business 
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—the letter. In addition to teaching 
the styles of the letter, there is an 
opportunity to introduce the im- 
portance of the correct letterheads, 
stationery, and other office supplies. 
A collection of various types can be 
made by the student. Field trips, 
visits by suppliers, or films will add 
to this study. 

In addition, to physical aspects of 
the letter, practice can be given in- 
composing letters at the typewriter 
instead of mere copying of letters 
from a textbook. In some cases, the 
student may be urged to mail his 
letters in order to see the results. This 
phase of the typewriting course is 
important as more and more busi- 
nessmen are turning the actual 
writing of their letters over to their 
secretaries. Also, the demands of so- 
ciety cause every student to have 
occasions to write business letters at 
some time. 

Since every community has various 
civic duties to perform, many times 
the class in typewriting can assist by 
addressing envelopes for the Com- 
munity Chest or Easter Seal drives. 
In doing this project, which is in- 
tegrated with civic needs and duties, 
the student gains practice in chain 
feeding and addressing envelopes. 

The introduction of business forms 
into the typewriting class permits the 
teacher an opportunity to give the 
place and purposes of the forms in 
the makeup of business operations. 
Before each student practices the 
typewriting of the form, he should 
know why and how the form is used 
by business. Library sources and 
field trips can be used by the stu- 
dent in obtaining this information. 
When possible, actual forms used by 
a local business firm can be used in 
the class. 

Centering and tabulation on the 
typewriter offer a challenge to the 
teacher and to the student of type- 
writing. In the beginning, the center- 
ing problems can be made meaning- 
ful to the student by having him 
center invitations to a meeting or 
any activity which is familiar to him, 
As he is taught the fundamentals of 
this problem, the student realizes that 
the typewriter can be used as a tool 
in society as well as in business. 
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When tabulation problems for 

business are introduced, actual re- 
ports used in business can be shown 
and explained. The student might use 
his letter-writing skill by requesting 
annual reports from companies. To 
integrate other areas of learning, the 
student who is taking accounting, 
might be encouraged to typewrite the 
financial statements in his accounting 
problems as typewriting assign- 
ment. He might be encouraged to 
typewrite charts and seales which he 
uses In a science or mathematics class. 

The writing of manuscripts can be 
correlated with composition and type- 
writing. An assignment can be made 
from the library sources in which the 
student reads about a subject related 
to business. In class, he composes the 
manuscript in rough draft form on 
the typewriter. The next class period, 
the student can typewrite the final 
draft. In this project: the student 
combines research and composition 
with the techniques of typewriting a 
finished manuscript. Also, proof- 
reading should be stressed here and 
in all phases of the typewriting 
course, 

At some time in life, legal papers 
will be a part of the experiences of 
the student. Before he typewrites 
these papers, the functions of the 
papers should be brietly explained by 
the teacher or a visiting lawyer, An- 
other procedure might be combined 
with the visit of a lawyer and that is 
that the lawyer might dictate a brief 
contract or a similar kind of docu- 
ment to the class. The student type- 
writes the document from dictation 
or from his shorthand notes. These 
projects should be as nearly like the 
actual situation as possible. 


3. To develop the ability of the stu- 
dent to integrate the information and 
materials of all courses 


No matter what the problem might 
be in the typewriting class, there 
should be definite integration of other 
courses when possible. It is not fair 
to the student when he is taught to 
use “Dear Sirs” in the typewriting 
class and is taught to use “Dear Mr. 
Doe: in the business letter writing 
course. Unfortunately there is not 
an agreement of subject matter in 
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the textbooks of various fields of 
business. This is true, of course, be- 
cause of differences in opinions of 
authors of the textbooks. This dis- 
agreement does not mean that any of 
the material is incorrect ; but it means 
that there is very often more than 
one way to do a thing. In some cases, 
it means that the material is obsolete. 

However, the teachers of the 
courses in) business education and 
composition within a school do have 
the opportunity of agreeing on terms 
and techniques which are correct and 
which are used in business today. 
The student should) then be made 
aware that there are, in some cases, 
several correct ways for presenting 
one thing. The student should be 
reminded, however, that he meets 
the demands of society and business 
by following the directions which are 


given him, 


4. To develop constantly new oppor 
tunities for giving the class in type- 
writing the challenge it deserves in 
order to make it a part of general 
education 


The teacher must keep abreast of 
the changing world by keeping him- 
self informed on professional prog- 
ress, on new developments in indus- 
try, and on the demands of society. 
This objective requires a teacher with 
intellectual curiosity. 

The objectives which have been 
discussed may seem to the average 
teacher as being almost impossible 
to accomplish. Perhaps all of them 
would be. It must be remembered 
that none of the suggestions can be 
carried out to the ultimate climax. If 
they were taught to that extent, 
there would be a great deal of over- 
lapping in other courses in the bust- 
ness curriculum. These procedures 
and others are used only to give to 
the student a conception of how his 
skill in typewriting can integrate with 
his position in society and busi- 
ness. If that purpose is accomplished, 
then the student will not hesitate to 
combine his skill, his understandings 
of the operations of business, and the 
demands of society correctly in all 
endeavors outside of the typewriting 


class. 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE JOURNAL for the school 
year ending this month—but will you still have them? Why not keep your copies 
in these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed 
in one operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Don’t be swayed by its beauty 


Frankly, the new IBM Electric was styled to catch 
your eye and grace your classroom. However, there 
are even sounder reasons to choose this fine typewriter. 
Look beyond its looks, and you will discover the most 
perfectly engineered product of its kind. 
MADE TO LAST 

At IBM, every conceivable quality test is employed to 
make sure that the IBM Electric will give you years 
of satisfactory service with a minimum of ‘‘down- 
time.” In one interesting experiment, a number of 
IBM typewriters were connected to robot units and 
subjected to an intense endurance run. Operating at 
high speeds—night and day—each typewriter typed 
56,000,000 characters in 138,750 tightly packed para- 
graphs on almost nine miles of paper. ‘This is equiva- 
lent to 5 years of normal office use—yet the typewriters 
showed remarkably little wear. 
The perfect teaching typewriter, the IBM_ Electric 
offers many features to help the student raise his 
standard of performance. For example, the responsive 
“Buoyant Keyboard” lets him adjust key pressure to 
his ¢ndividual “touch,” thereby reducing finger fatigue 
and helping him develop increased confidence and skill. 

CUT CLASSROOM CLATTER 
Even the sound of the IBM Electric is right. Working 
with sensitive recording instruments, IBM_ engineers 
have filtered out all harsh noises while preserving the 
low, smooth sound needed to maintain typing rhythm. 
Service, too, is an important part of the IBM Electric 
story. IBM Customer Engineers are trained in every 
function of this precision instrument. They'll keep your 
IBM Electrics working at their very best for years. 
Why not have our local representative show you the 
IBM Electric and tell you about the facilities of IBM’s 
Educational Services Department. We feel sure your 
school will want to take advantage of the experience 
and the exceptional services that have made IBM the 
leader in the electric typewriter industry. 


THE IBM’ ELECTRIC 


Its beauty 1s just a bonus 
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LIBERAL 


AK T'S 


. no longer the fine line of distince- 
tion between general education and 
specialized education but a true inte- 
gration that makes for a liberally edu- 
cated businessman and for an astute 
businessman who recognizes and ap- 
preciates the value of the greater things 
in life.” 


HE value of “specialized” educa- 
tion such as business, vs. “gen- 


eral” education has been reviewed 
pro and con by practically every edu- 
cator, guidance director and parent 
when considering college careers. 
And the programming of a course of 
studies commensurate with the stu- 
dent's abilities, aptitudes, and goals is 


a formidable task to undertake. 


Within the past several months, 
articles in major national periodicals 
have attempted to throw some light 
upon this problem. To a very limited 
extent, there has been some research 
conducted in this area. Possibly part 
of the problem stems from the con- 
fusion of whether one is educating 
for society or educating for the eco- 
nomic good of society. Or again, 
there is a conflict between the advo- 
cates of a liberal arts education and 
advocates of a business education (or 
specialized education). 


This conflict is usually merely a 
verbal one whose chief issue is dis- 
agreement on the definition of terms. 
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Sister M. Sarah, O.S.F. 
Rosary Hill College 
Butlalo, New York 


SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATION 


Cultural education claims to educate 
men for living while the business 
school seems to limit itself to earning 
a living. To attempt to restrict educa- 
tion to such narrow terms is neither 
helpful nor realistic. 

Liberal education is sometimes dis- 
tinguished useful education. 
But all education is useful, and none 
is more so than the kind that makes 
men feel free to develop, to enjoy, 
and to possess their spiritual and 


from 


physical natures. 

A liberal arts or “general” educa- 
tion may be said to be “bad” in that 
it is not technical enough even in its 
own way. It misses intellectual pre- 
cision because of its broadness and, 
perhaps, sometimes is charged with 
superficiality when attempts to 
cover a vast area in a short period of 
time. But business education, or any 
other type of specialized education 
may also be termed “bad”. In con- 
trast to “general” education with its 
broad sweeping strokes of all-em- 
bracing knowledge, “specialized” edu- 
cation is hedged in by the narrow 


walls of a pre-determined course of 
study. It may be termed “bad” also 
because it does not know the meaning 
of its own goal, It accepts students 
Whose training is not broad cnough 
nor general enough to make them 
recognize a principle when they see 
one, nor to be able to act upen a 
truth even when it is pointed out to 
them. 


The President of the University of 
Rochester has said, “Not to see the 
truth of a thing is not to see the 
thing.” If a liberal education is con- 
cerned with truth and a business edu- 
cation with things, then the two could 
teach each other, While it has ‘been 
said that liberal arts education in con- 
trast to business education gives the 
student more of a chance to develop 
a distinct character and personality, 
that is debatable. 


Both Have Distinctive Values 
The basic premise of this question 
is that both liberal and specialized 
education have distinctive values and 
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that both are necessary for the needs 
of modern life. 

The suitable ingredients of liberal 
education are difficult to define. Cer- 
tain areas of knowledge have been 
traditionally regarded as liberal. The 
trivium and quadrivium of medieval 
education would hardly be considered 
adequate today. But their modern 
equivalents including philosophy, lit- 
erature and languages, music, art, 
mathematics, the natural and_ social 
sciences certainly serve as the basis of 
liberal education. 

Yet these same ingredients which 
have for their purpose to train the 
mind to know the truth through clear 
thought, true evaluations and valid 
judgments can be achieved through 
specialized training as well. For ex- 
ample, each course in business, 
whether it be shorthand or typewrit- 
ing, imposes its own special physical 
and intellectual discipline. Or the 
socio-economic courses that train the 
mind for clear concise thought, for 
correct evaluations, and thus for ar- 
riving at valid judgments are also 
liberalizing in their effect since they 
achieve the dual goal of training the 
mind not only to know the truth, but 
to grasp it and to act upon it in an 
eminently practical manner. 

Again, the liberal arts education 
must have for one of its goals the 
training for leadership both for life 
of the individual and for society as a 
whole. Conversely, business educa- 
tion, too, must train for business 
leadership. And again, through liberal 
education man seeks freedom of the 
mind and the spirit; through spe- 
cialized education he seeks profes- 
sional or occupational competence. It 
would seem that the specialized edu- 
cation such as the business courses 
offered in a liberal arts college, can 
achieve the same goals of liberal edu- 
cation and those of the specialized 
area as well. 

The distinction between liberal and 
specialized education is largely a 
matter of emphasis; it is a matter of 
degree rather than of kind. A rela- 
tively specialized course, under the 
guidance of a good teacher, may be a 
broadening experience. A course with 
broad implications may be taught 
from so narrow a standpoint as to be 
stultifying rather than enriching. 
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Achieving Balance 

Probably the balance to be 
achieved, then, is not between types 
of courses but between different ways 
of selecting, observing, utilizing, and 
communicating data. Since every 
teacher may be expected to present 
any course from the point of view 
of his own bias, the balance will of 
necessity have to be achieved through 
a higher level of teaching, through 
course channels that reach the goals 
of both liberal education and spe- 
cialization. 

This is’ not to say that a survey 
course is the answer or the means to 
such a goal. Survey courses by their 
nature, tend to become superficial be- 
cause of their too broad aspect and 
the inadequacy of any one teacher to 
touch all possible facets of the course 
in question. Rather, the question calls 
for specialized courses taught in a lib- 
eralizing manner. It calls, too, for 
integrated courses, crossing tradi- 
tional departmental lines and so con- 
structed as to teach at once the basic 
concepts in each field and the ways in 
which those fields are related to each 
other and to life. Such courses call 
for teaching of the highest order. 

Education is not a process which 
ends with the acquisition of a diploma 
or a degree. Too often, both the lib- 
eral arts college and the fields of 
specialized study are concerned with 
turning out a finished product, where- 
as both should be truly concerned 
with creating an appetite for more 
learning and pointing out the way to 


its satisfaction. The primary task of 
every educator on every level of in- 
struction is to turn out cultured and 
competent citizens of a democratic 
society, prepared to bear their share 
of the responsibilities common jo a!! 
the citizens of such a society“ 
derstand the relationship of their own 
activties not only in this world but 
in the world to come, and to derive 
an abiding satisfaction from such un- 
derstanding. 

That liberal education and spe- 
cialization can be achieved at one and 
the same time is not only feasible but 
actually possible with a_ well-inte- 
grated course of studies. When this 
balance is achieved, the liberally edu- 
cated person will be one who is ac- 
quainted with the main areas of hu- 
man knowledge and experience ; who 
is professionally competent in his 
own area of specialization; who is 
familiar with methods of seeking and 
finding iruth; whose mind has pene- 
trated the great questions posed by 
men through the ages; who can see 
interrelationships, and who is able to 
participate in responsible social be- 
havior in.a free society. Then the 
value of “specialized” versus “gen- 
eral” education is thrown into a dif- 
ferent perspective. There is no longer 
the fine line of distinction between 
the two, but rather there is a true in- 
tegration that makes for a liberally 
educated businessman and for an 
astute businessman who recognizes 
and appreciates the value of the 
greater things in life. 


BLOOD SAVES LIVES 


You can help prepare 
for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your 
life-giving blood now. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS TODAY 
AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 
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HE art of public relations is prac- 

ticed by every business firm in the 
world, and, most probably, this has 
been the case for many thousands of 
years. Public relations, however, is 
an art which may be practiced well 
or it may be practiced poorly. If it is 
practiced well, those sponsoring a 
prograni will undoubtedly gain sub- 
stantial rewards for their organiza- 
tions. Conversely, if the art of public 
relations is practiced poorly irrepar- 
able harm can be done to employees, 
creditors, 


stockholders, suppliers, 


customers or students. 


Many Different Publics Involved 

The problem of public relations, 
and it is a problem, to the private 
business school is that an institution 
of this type is dealing with so many 
different publics. The owner of a 
private business school must be con- 
cerned with the school’s relationship 
to students, to prospective students, 
to faculty and staff, to parents, to 
personnel directors representing 
prospective employers of graduates, 
to newspapermen, to guidance coun- 
sellors, to civic leaders, to competing 
schools, to the general public, and to 
many~other special groups who have 
intimate contact with a private busi- 
ness school. How can a school best be 


portrayed to each of these varied and 
distinct groups ? 

If there is any one answer to this 
question, no one has yet found it. 


This extraordinary situation calls for 
an integrated program of many dif- 
ferent public relations efforts, which 
properly should be coordinated with, 
and many times supplement, the ad- 
vertising program of the institution. 


Planning A Forum-Type Meeting 

As a practical illustration of a pub- 
lic relations event sponsored by a 
private business school, let us look 
at a forum sponsored by the Roch- 
ester Business Institute, conducted 
early last spring. A forum-type, or 
seminar, meeting is one of the most 
constructive public relations avenues 
open to the private business school: 
At once it conveys the idea of educa- 
tional modern and 
progressive spirit, and a superior ac- 
quaintance with the subject matter 


competency, a 


being discussed. 
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RBI Forum Discussion on the Railroad Problem 


THE COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


THE PRIVATE 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Robert H. Black 

Director of Research 
Rochester Business Institute 
Rochester, New York 


The key to the success of a school- 
sponsored forum is, of course, the 
subject discussed and the participants 
invited. It was decided that the RBI 
Forum should deal with a timely sub- 
ject, related to the field of business 
administration and management, also 
that it should be held within the 
school building. The first requisite 
would assure us of excellent press, 
radio, and television coverage. The 
other criteria were planned to act as 
a mirror of the school’s interest and 
imagination in sponsoring such a 
conference. A seminar of this type 
takes about six weeks to plan, pre- 
pare, and present. 

The first step in the preparation of 


“What then is the end result of this 
type of public relations?” 


our forum was, most naturally, to 
decide on the subject matter to be 
discussed at the meeting. In the case 
of the RBI Forum it was decided that 
the subject to be discussed would be 
“The Railroad Problem.” This was a 
subject that, due to current labor 
negotiations, was very timely and 
much in the news. 

The next step in the presentation 
of this event was to invite the par- 
ticipants who seemed most suitable 
for the occasion, and who were most 
widely known within the field to be 
discussed. After the participants had 
been definitely secured for the date 
of the conference, invitations were 
sent out to those persons who com- 
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posed the “public” desired to be pres- 
ent. The decision must be made, at 
the outset, whether or not the con- 
ference is to be opened to the general 
public, to a number of selected 
groups, to a small group, or is to be 
limited to the faculty, student body, 
and representatives of the press. 

It was decided, in the case being 
sited here, that the problems of the 
railroad industry although a subject 
of wide general interest, would be of 
more significant import to the man- 
agements of railroads, city and coun- 
try government officials, representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
labor union representatives, indus- 
trial traffic managers, and, of course, 
representatives of the press, radio, 
and television. 

The site of the foruni chosen was 
the school conference room, in which 
sixty people could comfortably be 
seated. Invitations were then sent to 
the selected group of people, asking 
for a reply as to whether the person 
invited would or would not be able to 
attend the meeting. 

The success or failure of this type 
of public relations venture depends, 
in large measure, upon completeness 
in planning the details of the meet- 
ing. Chairs, ash trays, proper room 
ventilation, water pitchers and glasses 
for the participants, name signs for 
the members of the panel, an attrac- 
tive printed program for the invited 
audience, and dozens of other ar- 
rangements must be made compe- 
tently prior to the day of the con- 
ference. 

The success or failure of this type 
of venture is also dependent upon the 


adequacy of the press coverage which 


‘is obtained, and the dissemination of 
the information to the general public. 
Press releases were sent out ten days 
prior to the forum, for release one 
week before the designated day. Such 
releases may be sent to radio, tele- 
vision, and wire services in addition 
to local newspapers if the subject 
matter and the participants warrant 
such coverage by the press. 


The Aim of Public Relations Endeavor 

What then is the end result of this 
type of public relations? We must 
remember that the aim of any public 
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relations endeavor, regardless of the 
form which it takes, is to enable the 
school or business firm to tell its 
story to the public and to gain further 
understanding and admiration from 
this public for the institution or cer- 
poration. A forum or conference, will 
tell the public that your schocl is 
aware of current business and man- 
agement problems and is willing to 
accept its community responsibility 
for aiding in the solution. of these 


problems. Other types of public re- 


lations endeavors, such as a weekly 
radio program, an open house at the 
school, newsletters to guidance coun- 
sellors or personnel directors, and 
many more have a place in the inte- 


grated public relations program of 
any private business school which is 
anxious to tell its story to its diverse 
publics. 

The argument that the private busi- 
ness school has, by and large, done a 
poor job of telling its story to the 
many whom it faithfully 
serves is not wholly without merit. 


people 


The private business school plays a 
unique and highly important role in 
the total educational system. Increas- 
ing population, crowded schools, the 
need for education after high school, 
and the spiraling cost of higher edu- 
cation in the United States today 
places the spotlight on the private 
business school. 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter, This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 296 of the April issue. 
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Directions for constructing 


another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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Conducted by Anthony 'R. Lanza 


teaching aids 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administration 


EDUCATIONAL TV—MORE FACTS AND FICTION! 


It was a pleasure to read, recently, an 
educator’s honest reaction to educational 
television. Many will question his con- 
clusions, but the Superintendent of Schools 
for the District of Columbia has indicated 
that TV is a greatly overrated instructional 
tool. He said he was once full of enthusi- 
asm about television's possibilities but sev- 
eral years of actual experience with class- 
room TV have left him “disenchanted”. 
He said further: 

“We intend to continue using television 
as a supplemental resource, but we no long- 
er believe that television can be used ef- 
fectively for direct teaching of basic sub- 
jects. We have given it a fair test, and we 
are not satisfied with the results. 

With televised classes, there is no feed- 
back, no interaction.. The students just sit 
there passively and watch. Even when a 
brilliant teacher conducts the lesson, the 
response—the real learning that takes place 
on the other end of the cable—is disap- 
pointing.” 

Now let us take a look at an approach to 
educational television that is, unfortunately, 
much more typical. Abstracted below is a 
press release concerning educational tele- 
vision, I’ve taken the liberty of making 
some comments intended to show the weak- 
nesses in the currently accepted “hard sell” 
in educational television. The press release 
begins: 

“Four of every ten credit students tak- 
ing Television Seminar, the early morning 
WCAU-TYV series presented daily by the 
University of Pennsylvania, are earning 
their first college credits in their living 
rooms, and eight of every ten believe they 
are getting at least as much by TV as they 
would taking the lessons on campus.” 

It seems hard to justify an opinion con- 
cerning the comparison of campus versus 
television lessons when 40% of the re- 
sponses are given by students who have 
never been on a campus. 

These were highlights of the Philadel- 
bhia series. The findings represent a 77% 
response from the 67 enrolled for credit in 
Descriptive Astronomy and Evaluation of 
Literature, seen daily at 6:30 A.M. 

What the writer here really means is 
that only 51.5 students answered the ques- 
tionnaire and the press release is based on 
this response. Hardly adequate statistics 
where a medium of mass communication 
is involved. 

Asked if they felt the TV instructors 
were reaching them as individuals, or 
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merely teaching lesson content, 63% replied 
“as dn individual.” 

It would have been more to the point 
here, to indicate that some 25 students out 
of 67 did not feel they were being reached 
as individuals. This would not necessarily 
have been a negative comment on effects 
of television since certainly students sitting 
in an average classroom are frequently not 
reached as individuals. 

Queried as to whether they were getting 
more, as much as, or less from the TV 
lessons than they felt they would im a 
similar campus class, the poll participants 
replied: 17% more, 66% as much as, 17% 
less. 

This observation belongs in the same 
category as the first comment made above 
in that no valid conclusion can be drawn 
from opinions expressed by students who 
have never been on campus. 

Ninety-one percent found the Literature 
lessons always clear, while 26% felt the 
same way about Astronomy. Invited when 
registering (before the courses began on 
October 5) to consult with the TV teach- 
ers on academic questions, not one student 
had come to campus for consultation by the 
end of November, the report showed. 

Though the fact that students did not 
consult their teachers is presented in this 
press release as a point in favor of tele- 
vision teaching, it is immediately obvious to 
any educator that as many as 73% of the 
students found the Astronomy lessons 
sometimes lacked clarity yet none bothered 
to contact the teachers for clarification. 

It is difficult to understand why a press 
release such as the one here referred to 
was made at all. Certainly the difficulty and 
expense of conducting educational televi- 
sion classes for 67 students is not war- 
ranted. It may be assumed that there are 
other viewers but the press release did 
not even indicate that there has been 
any information gathered on their num- 
bers. 

The point I wish to make and have tried 
to make before is that educational tele- 
vision needs good, honest evaluation. Even 
those who have vested interests must recog- 
nize that it does not serve them well to 
ignore the facts. Educational television has 
limitations; as yet educational television 
does not replace the classroom teacher. It 
would be so much better to improve upon 
the strong points of television teaching un- 
til their worth is proved beyond a doubt, 
meanwhile avoiding exaggerated claims and 
the “hard sell” techniques. 
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It was not too many years ago that one 
heard claims about teaching films replacing 
classroom teachers. The proponents of 
teaching films have matured and quite will- 
ingly recognize films are teacher supple- 
ments—not teacher substitutes. Let us hope 
that it will not be too long before educa- 
tional television enthusiasts accept and ad- 
vocate a more realistic view of this teach- 
ing medium. 


AIRBORNE TELEVISION INSTRUCTION 


Eighteen areas in six midwestern states 
—each with a major college or university 
as its hub—have been designated as a 
communications network for the new Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction. 

MPATI, as it is called, plans to beam 
instructional telecasts from an aircraft to 
schools in the six states, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
starting in February, 1961. The $7 million 
project is supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion and contributions of private industry. 

In a 32-page brochure just released, 
MPATI indicated it will administer the 
program through 18 Area Committees 
blanketing the multi-state telecast region. 
Staffed by an Area Coordinator, the Area 
Committees will consist of school and 
university administrators, educational TV 
representatives and lay leaders in civic, 
professional and other groups in the area. 
At present, programs are to be given for 
language, science, math, humanities, and 
elementary subjects. 


A-¥ OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Teachers are involved in speaking to 
students all day long in the classroom, but 
an invitation to address a community group 
can pale even the most experienced teacher. 
It may be that in our public speaking out- 
side of school, we would be ‘more at ease 
if we carried with us some of our class- 
room techniques. There have been occasions 
when speakers have successfully employed 
audience participation or even question and 
answer techniques in their public speaking. 
The concern of this column is, however, 
with A-V techniques. 

A booklet prepared by Dr. Emile Hol- 
man, of Stanford University, deals with 
the proper use of visual and auditory aids 
for public speaking and professional meet- 
ings. He has written the booklet in an at- 
tempt to remedy some of the basic errors 
made in audio visual presentations at pro- 
fessional meetings. He deals with choosing 
the equipment, methods of making arrange- 
ments for the hotel or lecture hall, and 
suitable placement of speaker, equipment 
and audience. In addition, the booklet tells 
how to arrange for proper personnel to 
operate equipment; how to provide for the 
comfort of speakers; how to meet mini- 
mum standards of amplification; how to 
use a microphone to best advantage; how 
to time slides; and how to use an electric 
pointer. 

The booklet is free and will be supplied 
upon request to Ednalite Optical Company, 
Inc., Audio-Visual Department, 200 North 
Water Street, Peekskill, New York. 
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FREE FILM SERVICE 


Free enterprise, so important in the de- 
velopment of the American economy is 
reviewed in its application to the petro- 
leum and agricultural industries through 
seven free films. They are professional pro- 
ductions that are educational and entertain- 
ing and may be used to advantage in school 
and community situations. The descriptions 
provided by the distributor, United World 
Films, may help you to select the ones to 
meet your needs: 


American Frontier 

This documentary records the industrial 
adventure that opened a new era_ in 
America, in the snowbound Williston 
Basin in North Dakota. The events un- 
fold through the eyes of a schoolteacher 
who also narrates the story. This film is 
a tribute to the wisdom and strength of 
the American people. (29 minutes) 


Barrel Number One 

The story of the first barrel of oil to 
surge from a newly drilled well. You'll 
see how geologists search for oil, drillers 
bring it from the ground, refiners trans- 
form it into products. You'll also see the 
pipe line and tanker men who move those 
products to market. You'll witness scien- 
tists at work in the laboratory continuing 
the search for new and better oil products. 
A portrait of men in a mighty industry 
serving the nation. (29 minutes) 


Three for Tomorrow 

A dramatization of the vigor and pro- 
gressiveness of the American petroleum 
industry, as seen through the eyes of a 
career-minded college student. He takes an 
oil company-sponsored tour through an 
off-shore rig, a bayou wildcat well, a pipe- 
line pumping station, research lab and 
service station. What he sees convinces 
him that oil, just entering its second cen- 
tury, is still as young and forward-looking 
as many brand new industries. (Color . . 
28 minutes) 


Born in Freedom 


The American freedom to explore, in- 
vent and discover is brought to life in this 
historical photoplay about drilling of 
America’s first successful oil well. It stars 
Vincent Price as Edwin L. Drake who 
overcame one obstacle after another and 
brought the well in against fantastic odds 
at Titusville, Pa, in 1859. The story 
dramatizes the birth of the American 
petroleum industry and compares it with 
today’s oil business which his efforts made 
possible. (Color . . . 29 minutes) 


Destination Earth 

A cartoon that expresses pride in the 
American way. Colonel Cosmic, commis- 
sioned by Ogg, the Martian dictator, comes 
to Earth to steel the secrets of the “state 
limousines” on our highways. The first 
secret Colonel Cosmic learns is that our 
natural resources power our high standard 
of living. The second secret he learns 
spells the downfall of Ogg and his dic- 
tatorship—that the key to making in- 


dustry work for everybody is com- 
petition, and freedom from excessive 
government control. (Color . . . 15 
minutes) 


Man on the Land 

This cartoon tells the story of man’s 
search for the power to produce in 
greater abundance, and for freedom to 
live in peace and enjoy the fruits of his 
labor. With its accent on the human 
side of history, the cartoon traces the 
development of farming since the time 
of the cave man. It dramatized the re- 
volution in productive power and 
modern farm machinery that has made 
today America’s biggest 


agriculture 
16 minutes) 


business. (Color... 


Wildcat! 

A dramatic portrayal of the 
taken by those who seek to discover 
oil. Some sequences demonstrate the 
skill, cost, success and failure that are 
a part of the big gamble known as 


risks 


“wildeatting.” This is the story of two 
typical oilmen whose progress we 
follow every step of the way from 


initial geological surveys, through the 
complicated financing and leasing ar- 
rangements, to the actual drilling stage. 
(28 minutes) 

There are forty-three United World 
Free Film Service Offices located through- 
out the United States. Each office has 
been established to provide A-V service 
to schools, clubs, churches, and com- 
munity organizations. Films may be 
booked from United World as much as 
one year in advance of the showing 
date. The only cost to the user is post- 
age. UWF offers a novel “Free Film-of- 
the-Week Club” in which enrollment 
will ensure a new film each week, on 
the day desired, for a maximum of 
twenty-five weeks. Starting and ending 
dates are adjusted to the needs of the 
user. For further information about the 
films described above or other UWF 
services, you may write United World 
Free Film Service, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, New York. 


“SEE... HEAR... MR. BUSINESSMAN" 


The City College of New York takes 
advantage of its location in the heart of 
one of the greatest business centers of the 
world to maintain close contact with the 
business community. The A-V Center of 
the School of Business and Public Ad- 


ministration, CCNY: 

1) offers films and filmstrips about busi- 
ness and industry for rent to interested 
organizations. 
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2) offers to assist any business organiza- 
tion in ascertaining the availability of au- 
dio-visual material being sought by the 
organization, Should material relating to 
this subject not be available in the Audio- 
Visual library, the Center's specialists will 
endeavor to help the organization’s repre- 
sentative find it elsewhere. 

3) offers a consulting service for com- 
panies desiring to set up audio-visually im- 


plemented training programs. The Audio- 
Visual Center’s trained consultants will 
collaborate with the firm’s officers in defin- 
ing the problem and will design and con- 
struct an integrated program to overcome 
it. In cases of this nature, the Center’s 
aid embraces all details of the selection of 
audio-visual materials such as films, film- 
strips, tapes and records. 

In developing its service the School has 
been in close cooperation with over a hun- 
dred trade associations and thousands of 
individual companies. In every way the 
Center encourages the use of College fa- 
cilities by the business community. Of 
course, educational institutions and civic 
groups are also welcome to use the A-V 
Center’s services. 

See... Hear... Mr. Businessman is 
the title of the A-V Center’s catalog of 
films and filmstrips. Here is a random 
selection of subject areas in which aids are 
offered: Accounting, Advertising, Banking 
and Finance, Business Management, Credit 
and Collections, Economics, Foreign Trade, 
Industrial Management, Product Tech- 
nology, Labor, Marketing, Office Manage- 
ment, Retailing, Salesmenship, Typewriting 
and Stenography. 

The catalog presents brief but adequate 
descriptions of the films, including running 
time and rental price. The cost of rental 
per day varies from $1.50 to over $5.90 
with most films being offered for under 
$3.00. For the catalog and further infor- 
mation you may write to Audio-Visual 
Center, The City College, School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, 17 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Famous Harco 
“LIFT-LOK’) 
Chairs and Stools 
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Over 25 styles 
and sizes of 
chairs and 
Stools avail- 
able, Equip 
ped with the 
famous “‘Lift« 
Lok”® meche 
anism, 


P~1521 


MATCHING AND STOOLS 


ALL HARCO EQUIPMENT 
The all NEW exclusive “‘Lifte-Lok”’ 
adjustment automatically adjusts the 


seat for persons of all heights. From 
its lowest position to the desired 
simply lift up seat’and seat 


will automatically lock. 
SIMPLE — INSTANT ~ POSITIVE 


“LIFT-LOK” 
Posture Choirs And 
Write for Free Catalog and Price List 


FULL 12 YEAR GUARANTEE ON 
ALL HARCO CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 237 DEPT. GarRert, INDIANA 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brocklyn, New York 


THE SALESMAN IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY... 
Ph. D. Dissertation 

New York University 

by FREDERIC J. MEYSTRE, Jr. 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


This study undertook to determine how 
the status of the salesman compared with 
the status of other fictional characters; to 
identify the changing patterns of portrayal 
of the salesman over the first fifty-nine 
years of the century, and to determine if 
American literature has produced a stereo- 
type of the salesman. The basis of the 
study were all novels published 1900-1958 
in which a salesman played a leading or a 
significant part. Some books, such as Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Babbitt, or Thornton Wilder’s 
Heaven's My Destination, are well-known 
to the reading public; many would not be. 

The question of whether or not the sales- 
man in American Literature has been 
stereotyped is complicated by the fact that 
there are so many different kinds of sales- 
men. A careful examination of the evi- 
dence, however, yields the conclusion that 
no stereotype has yet been produced. 
George Babbitt and Willy Loman are very 
different types. So are Marvin Brush, 
Emma McChesney, and Vincent Norman. 
No one of these salesmen can stand for 
all the others. 

The status of the salesman was definitely 
lower than that of his fictional con- 
temporaries. He was seldom esteemed by 
his fellowman. And as to the changing pat- 
tern: in the early part of the century, 
books about the salesman had a Horatio 
Alger work-hard-and-succeed approach. 
Depression salesmen worked to little avail. 
The post-War II salesman almost invari- 
ably was a Madison Avenue “huckster” of 
services whose greatest weapon was not 
pure salesmanship but a knife to sink in 
his co-worker’s shoulder blades. 

The implications of the treatment of the 
salesman by American novelists are serious. 
This country faces an acute shortage of 
salesmen and, if our literary portrayals 
continue to depict the salesman as a gen- 
erally inept citizen, with a low sense of 
ethics and a record of accomplishment 
deficient in every respect except sometimes 
that of making money, our literature will 
help tear down, rather than build up, sell- 
ing as a profession. That this should be of 
real concern to all teachers of marketing 
and salesmanship is obvious. When authors 
join economists and businessmen in an un- 
sympathetic portrayal of salesmen, the to- 
tal effect is apt to accentuate an already 
acute problem: how to get enough good 
salesmen to move the nation’s goods. In 
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the business world there is already a lac 
of grasp of the importance of the selling 
function on the part of non-selling execu- 
tives, and anything that our noveltisis do to 
drag selling into disrepute is seriously to 
be deplored. 


GUIDING THE TEACHER TRAINEE'S 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF AN EFFECTIVE TEACHER— 


With Special Application to the 
Business Teacher .. . 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

Indiana University 

by DOROTHY E. CRUNK 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


This problem was a study of progressive 
guidance, counseling, and evaluation of 
students in teacher education for attainment 
of those qualifications (knowledges, skills, 
abilities, and personal qualities) important 
to effectiveness as a teacher, with special 
reference to the business teacher. 

The plan called for (1) establishing a 
frame of reference, drawn from the re- 
searcher’s background and analysis of pro- 
fessional education literature; (2) develop- 
ing a list, synthesized from current best 
thought, of qualifications important to ef- 
fectiveness as a teacher; (3) applying this 
list to the business teacher; (4) framing a 
list of concepts of guiding, counseling, and 
evaluating students in teacher education for, 
achievement of desired qualifications; and 
(5) applying these concepts to business- 
teacher education. Each qualification and 
each concept named was discussed separ- 
ately and supported by reason and by 
quotations from authorities in education. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through Jurte, 1938) through present 
Volume 35 (October, 1959 through May, 1960) 
are available and may be obtained for 60c 
a copy by writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to /ibraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. The microfilm edition of 
the present volume (October, 1959 through 
May, 1960) will be available soon and the 
charge for this volume will be $2.50. 


Qualifications of an effective teacher 
were formed into four classifications; (1) 
professional qualifications, (2) profession- 
ally related qualifications, (3) general edu- 
cation qualifications, and (4) personal 
qualifications. Concepts were presented in 
eight categories: (1) philosophy and ob- 
jectives, (2) recruitment counseling, (3) 
admission, programming, registration, and 
orientation, (4) qualities and kinds of de- 
velopmental experiences, (5) selection of 
developmental experiences, (6) progressive 
evaluation of the trainee’s attributes and 
growth, (7) withdrawal, certification, 
placement, and followup, and (8) organiza- 
tion—planning, records, communication. 

Clear identification of effective-teacher 
qualifications and of concepts for guiding 
the trainee in achievement of these qualifi- 
cations is necessary for sound direction of 
the program of teacher education, for vo- 
cational counseling, job placement, and for 
other decisions based on definition of these 
qualifications and concepts. Clear identifica- 
tion of effective-teacher qualifications is 
necessary also for improved teacher self- 
direction. Analysis and = synthesis of in- 
formed opinion provides defensible goals 
methods for teacher education in 
today. Analysis must be con- 
find answers for to- 
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tinuous to 
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A STUDY OF THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION GRADUATES OF THE 
UNVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 


With Implications for the Improvement 
of the Curriculum in Business Education 
and Other Related Subjects .. . 


Ed. D. Study 

University of California, L. A. 

by RAYMOND RUSSELL WHITE 
University of Oklahoma 

Norman 


The purpose of this study was to obtain 
evidence of the effectiveness of the busi- 
ness-teacher preparation program at the 
University of Oklahoma. Specifically, the 
study was made to discover the extent, in 
the judgment of the graduates of the pro- 
gram, to which the phases of general, basic 
business, technical business, and profes- 
sional education have been effective in their 
daily professional lives. 

Graduates included in this study were 
those having completed at least one year of 
study on the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma, having completed all require- 
ments for certification to teach business 
subjects, and having completed the program 
of study during the ten-year period from 
1940 to 1950, The information was ob- 
tained through personal interviews and 
through the use of a questionnaire. 

The graduates completed programs of 
business-teacher preparation which, on the 
average, included: arts and sciences, 
28.8%; basic business subjects, 20.4%; 
technical business subjects, 23.8%; general 
professional education subjects, 15.7% ; and 
professional business education subjects. 
11.2%. 

Approximately one half of the graduates 
made early decisions to enter teaching, Of- 
fice service subjects dominated the teaching 
patterns of the graduates. 

The graduates indicated that, in general, 
they were well prepared to offer instruction 
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involving business skills and knowledges ; 
they were proficient in professional educa- 
tion knowledges and abilities; and fairly 
well prepared to offer instruction that in- 
volved general business information. Re- 
sponses from the graduates indicated sub- 
stantial agreement with specialists in the 
field on a majority of the twenty funda- 
mental issues in business education. 

The evidence in this study indicates that 
the program of business-teacher prepar- 
ation offered at the University of Okla- 
homa is substantially in accord with the 
philosophy, instructional offerings, and 
standards advocated by such organizations 
as the National Association for Business 
Teacher! Education and the Oklahoma 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Certification. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
TEXTBOOKS IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 
AND CORRESPONDENCE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 

University of Pittsburgh 

by ROSE MARIE ROGERS 

Dunbarton College 

Washington, D. C. 


Sixty secondary-school textbooks — in 
business English and business correspond- 
ence that appeared between 1900 and 1950 
were analyzed for: (1) aims, (2) business 
English subject matter topics, (3) business 
correspondence subject matter topics, (4) 
organization and presentation of subject 
matter, and (5) learning and teaching aids. 

Three textbooks contained business Eng- 
lish topics exclusively, citing English usage 
as their primary aim. The remaining fifty- 
seven included correspondence topics, em- 
phasizing the aims of effective letter writ- 
ing. Mastery of correct English and prep- 
aration for business appeared as the aims in 
forty -two correspondence textbooks. 

The major topics of English subject 
matter, ranked in order of emphasis, were : 
grammar, language mechanics, composition, 
vocabulary and word study, and oral 
speech. Eight major business correspond- 
ence topics were found in the textbooks: 
business letters, mechanics of letter writ- 
ing, other business communications, qual- 
ities of good letters, letter planning, postal 
information, filing, and friendly letters. 
Variety marked the order of presentation 
of subject matter topics. 

Authors emphasized the principles of 
composition as the basis for effective writ- 
ing. They showed how to apply those prin- 
ciples to writing business communications. 

Every textbook contained learning and 
teaching aids. Hlustrations of letters, busi- 
ness forms, envelopes, and business reports 
appeared with great frequency among the 
eleven specific types. Model letters appeared 
more often than did any other type of illus- 
tration. 

Teachers of business English or business 
correspondence in secondary schools will 
find information on changes in content, 
aims, learning and teaching aids, methods 
of organization, and type and frequency of 
illustrations. They will observe the trend 
toward all-inclusive treatment of subject 
matter in the modern textbook. They may 
note that the school textbook ranks first in 
importance among the tools of instruction 
in most American schools. 
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Kar lo DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The KARLO Typewriter Demonstrating Stand has been designed to 
meet the demand for the fast growing, popular method of audio- 
visual training. The stand is solidly built, eliminating wobble and 
vibration and features a wide range of adjustability from 35 to 48 
inches. Free rolling caster wheels make it easily portable and permif 
turning in all directions for demonstration purposes. i 

The instructor stands at the typewriter, and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view of the entire class. Teaching is 


easier—learning is faster. 


This beautiful and convenient 
stand uses floor space equal to 
approximately the outside di- 
mensions of the machine it sup- 
ports. Metal fin- 
ished in black, 
green, brown, 
maroon or grey, 
baked wrinkle 
enamel. Wood 
top (16" x 16") 
finished in Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, 
Oak, Green orf 
Grey. 

<@ Model 1 E 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


“KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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ailing ourse you enjoy giving 
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The modern demonstrating stand! 


Nationally Known 


Business Schools........-. 


When a young person with little or no 
office experience applies for a business 
position, what can he or she 
oer as proof of ability to do the 


“Natural ability” is not enough 
for modern business needs 
only skilled people. Nor are ar 
high school grades nor 
personality likely to enough. 


But when a young person can show a 


diploma from a nationally recognized _busi- 


ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and "welcome the training. 
The schools listed on these 
pages are known and_ respected 
everywhere among business edu- 
cators and business executives. 
It pays to attend a, business 


school with a national reputation. 


IN BOSTON 


Indi lized Educati for B 
Dipl in B aa 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
A kkeeping, Shorthand, Typing 


ane — Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial Accounting Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia out Charleston, S. C. Ga. 
TE FOR FREE BUL 
CH. ARLES. E. PALMER, C. PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, $, Cc. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, IIlinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 


and Amarillo Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


ar 


SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
A i Busi Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 


Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Busi Administration, Secretarial 
“and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pl, Denver 2, Cole. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skilis. Protes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, In-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Pk.D., Administrator 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ST. 1 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
3122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 137 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College In Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


age 


tion; S. in Secretarial Science; in Business 
hes (for teachers). Also two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Bangor Catalogue on Request Maine 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretaria! and Business Administration Courses 
61st Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


Interstate 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 
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BUSINESS “COLLECE 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G, Green, President 


BUSINESS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


—. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medicai Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top 


Accredited by 
Accrediting Commission ter Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting an 
payee Technician Training 


. Correll, President 
24S. ‘St Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


Accredited by Accrediting ‘Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses, 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediti 


Commission for Business Sc 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. c. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

One and two- pyear courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 

Registered by the Board of Rogeet of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, 
Administrative Assist les t, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 
Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriitng Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 
and clerical subjects. 
os a Institution 
W. Jefferson Stre Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for “Bolletin A 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional pam yd of Accountancy 
Secretarial S$ Administration 
1884 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
14th Street Lincoin, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


Court Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates In the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Modern Training for Modern Business 
Accounting Secretarial 
Business Administration Receptionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


STRAYER OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cial Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A 
Objective. Professional training combined with 
academic background. Strayer Col. of Sec’! Train- 
ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 

. catalog. 

601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


te Oli Capital of the World 


New College 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
t. A. Guise, President A 


Write tor details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William Risinger, President 
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CALIFORNIA NEEDS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 
Average Salaries for California 


High School Teachers 1959-60: 
$6,711 


Free Registration and Credential 
Information 


Also Listings for Other 
Western States 


HALL 7eackers Agency 


131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


“HERBY” 
of HARCO says: 


Correct 
Posture, Adjust 
the Stand 
AND 
the Chair- 


WITH 
EQUIPMENT BY HARCO”’ 
Adjustable typing and bookkeep- 
ing stands offer perfect posture 
when used with Harco adjustable 
“*LifteLok” chairs, 
manufacturers of 
Adj. Typing Stands — Business 
Machine Stands — Bookk eepi 
Stands — “*LifteLok”’ Choirs & 
Stools — L-Shaped “‘Business 
Trainers’*. 


w 1 for FR 


“LUFT. 
Posture Choirs 
Stool 


By 
Over 2! 
coteleg ond price list o! line 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237. DEPT. JBE GARRETT, INDIANA 


2: 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


40TH YEAR 
C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. \ 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


It is the responsibility which the job 
reflects, rather than the amount of control 
a person exerts over the affairs of others 
that people use to peg certain jobs as 
“prestige occupations,” according to Rich- 
ard L. Simpson, University of North Caro- 
lina, and Ida Harper Simpson, Duke Uni- 
versity. Other factors contributing to the 
status of a job include the amount of train- 
ing-education-skill required and the degree 
to which a person is his own boss. 

A report prepared for the Daniel & 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation — by 
Pendray & Co., a public relations firm, has 
called for the creation of a center for the 
improvement of technical communications 
in the flight sciences. The Foundation says 
that technical meetings in the aviation ‘and 
space sciences are costing industry at least 
258,000 man-days of working time and 
211% million dollars each year. 


The Radio Corporation of America 
says that its 501 all-transistor electronic 
data processing system will “help” to dis- 
tribute one million Manhattan classified 
telephone directories, in November of this 
year, according to Office Management. 
Nine million directories will be delivered. 
The 501 computer system will maintain 
3,500,000 customer delivery records on mag- 
netic tapes comprising approximately 200 
million total characters. 

A market study by Bell & Howell 
Phillipsburg Co., New Jersey, reveals that 
one-third of the commercial mail in 1958 
was processed by more than 3,000 auto- 
matic mail-inserting machines. 

The gap in yearly income per person be- 
tween developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries is great, according to a report from 
the Committee for International Growth. 
Respectively, this amounts to $1,400 per 
person and $120 per person; electric power 
per person, 2,200 KWH _ per year and 80 
KWH per year; life expectancy, 67 years 
and 36 years. 

Last year Americans bought 300,000,000 
paperback books. 

w 

A new technique used for translation of 
printed text into Braille at electronic speeds 
was demonstrated in New York recently, 
with an International Business Machines 
Corp. electronic computer, which does not 
require personnel trained in Braille. This 
new technique will be used to translate 
textbooks and technical publications not 
now available, and should broaden career 
opportunities for the nation’s blind, now 
numbering 350,000, according to Office 
Executive. 
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Managers out on the plant floor of Du- 
Pont, Newport, Delaware, carry dictating 
machines slung over their shoulders for on- 
the-spot descriptions of trouble spots and 
problem areas. Greater clarity and accuracy 
are two of several benefits, according to 
Factory, Modernization Casebook. 


Columbia University Professors Robert 
L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen have 
concluded from a study of postwar occupa- 
tions of 10,000 aviation cadets who took 
a battery. of aptitude tests in 1943 that 
such tests cannot select the best career for 
an individual nor indicate the success and 
satisfaction he will achieve in any line of 
work. They said such tests can help place 
an individual within a wide range of suit- 
able occupations with a good deal of ac- 
curacy, but cannot tell him whether he 
would be a better doctor than he would be 
a lawyer. The study was made in cooper- 
ation with the Veterans Administration and 
the Air Force, with a $64,000 research 
grant from the Grant Foundation. From. 
the results, the researchers concluded that 
the widespread use of aptitude tests to pre- 
dict signs of success in an occupation 
should be stopped. 


The trend to salary surveys does 
harm rather than good in the overall 
analysis, according to Chester Payne, Di- 
rector, Salary Administration, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. The 50% above the median rate 
are unhappy with it, because they feel they 
are not far enough above the median; and 
the 50% below are unhappy because they 
are below the median rate, according to 
Industrial Relations News. 


Americans bought more than $6 billion 
worth of furniture, carpets, and allied 
furnishings in 1959. 

Two Purdue University researchers have 
concluded that men between 60 and 65 are 
just as productive as men 20 years younger, 
according to a report on studied output of 
men in this age group at four Chicago 
companies—steel mill, men’s clothing fac- 
tory, radio and television factory, and 
photographic-equipment plant, in Line and 
Staff Supervisors. 


More than 29 per cent of the registrants 
in the Correspondence Course in Credit 
and Financial Analysis conducted by the 
3usiness Education Division of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., are presidents and officers 
of their companies, and more than 10 per 
cent of those registered are women in all 
branches of industry, according to Office 
Management. 
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Perhaps you will want to remind your 
school librarian of the new Occupational 
Outlook Handbook now available, 1959 edi- 
tion. It covers 600 occupations, 30 major 
industries and emphasizes changing nature 
of occupational and industrial life. Re- 
ports show what the job is like, what 
qualifications are required for a beginning 
position, prospects for advancement, em- 
ployment outlook, location of the job, and 
earnings and working conditions. 

Guidance counsellors are very familiar 
with this reference, but it can also be used 
with advantage whenever career opportun- 
ities in business are discussed. Clerical, 
sales, and service occupations, banking, de- 
partment store operation, insurance, teach- 
ing, and many other occupations of interest 
to business students are covered. 

The charge for the Handbook is $4.25 
and it may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 

To supplement the Handbook, current in- 
formation on new developments affecting 
the employment outlook are presented in 
the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, (An- 
nual subscriptions may be purchased for 
$1 from the above address.) 

The new Georgia Guide for the Improve- 
ment of Typewriting Instruction arrived 
recently. It was prepared by the Business 
Education Service, Division of Vocational 
Education with the approval of the State 
Department of Education. The major re- 
sponsibility for the organization and writ- 
ing of the Guide was assumed by the Area 
Consultants of the Business Education 
Service. To supplement the opinion of the 
Area Consultants and contributors to the 
Guide, selected references to periodicals 
and books in business education are listed. 
Some references appear in footnotes and 
many others appear in a classified bibliog- 
raphy. 

Main topics to receive attention are: ob- 
jectives, course content, layout and equip- 
ment, the teacher, textbooks, teaching 
materials, prognosis, principles of skill de- 
velopment, methodology, production type- 
writing, and evaluation. 

The Guide places between two covers 
helpful information on the teaching of 
typewriting and provides a_ bibliography 
for those who wish to ‘study further. As 
the Guide contains 146 pages, some of the 
topics are necessarily brief. 

Write to State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia for inf6rmation con- 
cerning distribution of this publication. 

The importance of marketing in today’s 
economy and the variety of career op- 
portunities the marketing field has to offer 
are discussed in a new publication, A 
Career for You in Sales and Marketing 
Management, it is announced by J. A. 


MAY, 1960 


MclIlnay, President of National Sales Ex- 
ecutives International. 

A Career for You in Sales and Market- 
ing Management is published by National 
Sales Executives as part of its program 
to bring to the attention of young people 
the career opportunities in the sales and 
marketing profession. NSE is a non-profit 
organization devoted to the advancement of 
sales and marketing management in’ all 
phases, with more than 30,000 members in 
225 affiliated clubs located throughout the 
free world. Single copies of this booklet 
may be obtained by teachers and students 
at no charge by writing to: Youth Educa- 
tion Department, National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 


American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, 60 Best Business 
Letters. These describe the standardization 
of general correspondence as well as sales 
letters, order acknowledgments, and other 
special forms. 


A 16 mm. animated sound color film has 
been produced by the National Secretaries 
Association (International) by Animated 
Productions, Limited. It gives the high- 
lights of a secretarial career, with scope, 
interest, and excitement. To obtain film, 
write to National Secretaries Association, 
19 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Letter Writing Week, 130 East 59th 
Street, New York 22, New York, has a 
pamphlet plus a poster (17 x 24), “Letter 
Writing Week,” free. 

a 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
3ank and Public Service Department, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia, will send you “Funda- 
mental Facts About United States Cur- 
rency.” 

vw 

You can get a 25 x 40 poster on Alaska, 
also a folder on Alaska, from Northwest 
Airlines—News Bureau—1855 University 
Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Northwest 
will also send you a 25 x 40 poster and a 
folder on Hawaii. 


For 50 cents, The. American Paper and 
Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., will send you a kit 
for classroom use telling the story of paper 
manufacturing with an illustrated pamph- 
let, samples of wood products and a list of 
available films about the paper and pulp 
industry. They include a teacher’s guide to 
the materials. 


You can get a free copy of “Accidents 
in the Office,” from National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Il. 


The Educational Service Bureau, Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y., publishes a List of Free Mate- 
rials Available to Professors. 


w 


The Annotated Listing of Free & Inex- 
pensive Teaching Aids on Education in 
Family Finance is available from the 
National Committee for Education in Fam- 
ily Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


ABC SHORTHAND 


> TEACHERS 


~ 


TRAINED FREE! 
DROPOUTS ELIMINATED! 


If you would like to know 
about the world’s easiest 
and fastest growing ABC 
Shorthand system today, 
write or mail coupon. 


¢ 80-100 WPM IN 
ONLY ONE SEMESTER! 


Name 


© NO MACHINES! 


Title 


e TAUGHT ON TV! 


RUSH STENOSCRIPT text and 
60 Day FREE examination. 


School 
Address 


3132 16th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


informatior for 


STENOSCRIPT 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Remington Rand Announces 
Student Record Keeping Service 

Any school system can gain the advan- 
tages of modern electronic data processing 
equipment for all student record keeping, 
according to a brochure just published by 
Remington Rand Univac Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. The brochure 
explains the services offered to school ad- 
ministrators through the Univac Service 
Centers which the company maintains. 

In a matter of hours, student require- 
ments and requests are permanently fixed 
in punched cards so that class apportion- 
ment can begin immediately after registra- 
tion. Students, teachers and administrators 
can begin the school term free from the 
usual confusion 

The brochure describes a basic system 
which can never be overwotked. It con- 
sists of two types of cards, a master name 
card containing all the constant informa- 
tion about the student, and card form for 
the subjects requested, which is also used 
for class scheduling 

With these two basic cards, school ad- 
ministrators using Univac Service Centers 
can obtain fast, accurate results in registra- 
tion, course scheduling, grade reporting, 
credit accumulations—yet they need little 


or no actual machines or equipment on the 
school premises. 

Details of this service are available by 
writing to Remington Rand Univac Divi- 
sion, Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y., and 
requesting a copy of U 1623, or by calling 
at any branch office. 


Miss Secretary of 1960 

Marian M. Fesko, secretary to David G. 
Christensen, secretary-treasurer of A. G. 
Spaulding & Brothers, Inc., Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, and a graduate of Nor- 
thampton Commercial College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts has been crowned “Miss 
Secretary of 1960”. 

The judges were: Lucy Rogers Baggett, 
Editor of the National Business |Voman, 
and Helen Grandstaff of the Federal City 
Council, Washington, D. C., and H. Walton 
Cloke, Coordinator of Public Relations for 
Kaiser Industries, Inc., and National Presi- 
dent of the American Public Relations As- 
sociation. 

The competition was sponsored by the 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, to help focus attention on 
the vital contribution of the secretary to 
the American way of life. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Gregory Battistone, business admini- 
stration teacher and summer school 
principal at Western High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, has been named Library 
Commissioner of the City of Dearborn. 


Frances Bressel Bowers, a member of 
the staff of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, for forty-two years, will retire 
from active service next month. 


Robert K. Eissler, a former teacher 
of business subjects in Excelsior High 
School, Norwalk, California, has been 
made regional supervisor, Bureau of 
Business Education, state of California. 


Charles E. Gilliland, Jr., professor of 
economics and acting chairman of the 
Economics Department at Arizona 
State University, Tempe, has been ap- 
pointed professor of finance and dean of 
the School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. He is a former professor 
at Washington University. He will take 
the post left vacant by the retirement of 


Harry A. Cochran, who will leave 


Temple University in June. 


Robert -M. Kessel has resigned as 
director of business education, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Whitewater and will 
return to his former position at the 
University of Idaho as head of the De- 
partment of Office Administration and 
Business Education, effective September 


Vernon N. Swenson, formerly super- 
visor of general adult education and a 
distributive education coordinator at 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed chief of distributive education 
for Wisconsin. 


Carrol E. Waggoner has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of business education 
for Dade County Public Schools, with 
headquarters in Miami, Florida. She is 
a former teacher in the Coral Gables 
High School and in Miami Norland 
High School. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Brother Leo V. Ryan. C.S.V., director 
of continuing education at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
consultant to various national and re- 
gional trade and professional groups, 
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was elected president of the Catholic 
Business Education Association, at the 
fifteenth annual convention held in Chi- 
cago on April 20. Brother Leo Ryan 
succeeds Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., 


. Audesirk, Northern 


Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Vice-president-elect, Sister Edith 
Marie, S.C., Elizabeth Seton High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is also 
secretary of the Central Unit. Sister 
Edith Marie succeeds Sister Irene de 
Lourdes, :C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Brother Andrian Lewis, F.S.C., Bishop 
Loughlin High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, was re-elected to a second term 
as national treasurer. 

Sister M. Muriel, R.S.M., Georgian 
Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey, 
is national public relations director. 
Sister Miriam, S.C., St. Mary High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, is secretary. 
James L. Hayes, Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
the editor of the association's quarterly, 
Catholic Business Education Review. 


The Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tors Association elected new officers for 
the 1960-61 school year at their April 
meeting. The newly elected officers are: 
President, Stanley Rhodes, Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park, Illi- 
nois; vice president, Arlene Rittenhouse, 
Morton West High School, Berwyn, 
Illinois; secretary,, William Mitchell, 
Prospect High School, Mount Prospect, 
Illinois; and treasurer, Marietta Parr, 
Oak Park-River Forest High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

The outgoing president is Eileen 
Schutte, Elmwood Park Community 
High School, Elwood Park, Illinois. 
held in the 
Field 


Monthly meetings are 
Wedgewood Room at Marshall 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Helen J. Keily, Salem State Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts was elec- 
ted president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association at the recent con- 
vention of that group, held in Philadel- 
phia. Harold Baron, Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn, New York was elec- 
ted vice-president. The secretary is 
Mary E. Connelly, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts and the treasurer 
is Earl F. Rock, Newark High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Executive Board Members are: 
Charles Sewall, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Marion G. Cole- 
man, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Wesley E. Scott, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools; Emma M. 
Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey; 
Evelyn R. Kulp, past president, Ambler 
Senior High School, Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania; Donald E. Wilkes, Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington D. C. 


The Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association’s annual convention 
will be held in Denver, Colorado, on 
June 16, 17 and 18. Headquarters will 
be in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Den- 
ver. Convention chairman is John Bin- 
nion. Program chairnian is Ramon P. 
Heimerl. 
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The theme of the co.tvention this year 
is “Business Education Utilizes Recent 
Developments,” featuring demonstra- 
tions of teaching aids, panel discussions 
and television presentations. The educa- 
tional television station in Denver, 
KRMA-TV, will provide the facilities 
for three demonstration lessons’ by 
Carol Price, Bernard Rosen, and 
Yvonne Budig on Friday afternoon. 

The opening banquet is scheduled for 
Thursday evening. The speaker for the 
general session on Friday morning is 
Robert E. Slaughter. Following the 
Friday morning general session there 
will be a demonstration of the Con- 
trolled Reader by Robert Ruegg and a 
demonstration of the Overhead Projec- 
tor by William Kerr. Later in the morn- 
ing there will be a panel discussion with 
Faborn Etier, Ruth Anderson and John 
Gilliam as members of the panel. 

Following the Delta Pi Epsilon lunch- 
eon on Friday, with D. D. Lessenberry 
as the speaker, there will be a general 
session devoted to “Television in the 
Business Classroom”, with demonstra- 
tions from KRMA-TV. A buffet dinner 
at Mt. Vernon Country Club will close 
the day’s activities. 

At the Saturday general session there 
will be a demonstration of Flannel 
Board by Roman Warmke, a demon- 
stration of Tape Recorder and Record 
Players by William Pasewark. Later in 
the morning there will be a panel dis- 
cussion of Classroom Uses of Teaching 
Aids, with F. Wayne House as chair- 
man and Madeline Stroney, Gladys 
Bahr, Theodore Woodward, Milton 
Olson and Hulda Erath as members of 
the panel. 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi was in- 
stalled at Delta State College in Cleve- 
land, Mississippi, May 12, with Audrey 
Dempsey, past national president from 


East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, as officer of installation. As- 
sisting Dr. Dempsey were Kathryn 
Keener, Eta Chapter, Margaret 
Buchanan, from the Mississippi State 
College for Women, a member of Alpha 
Gamma Chapter, and Mrs. Charles 
House, a former member of the business 
staff of Delta State College, who is a 
member of Beta Gamma Chapter. 

Eleven members were initiated as 
charter members, including two honor- 
ary members, Betty Donald and John C. 
Gibson. Kathryn Keener, a member of 
Eta Chapter, is sponsor for the new 
chapter. 


Mrs. Ruth G. Conwisher, president of 
the Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation, sends word that plans are well 
under way for the conference to be held 
on November 4 and 5 at the Webster 
Hall Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The program will feature a panel dis- 
cussion by D. D. Lessenberry and 
Hamden L. Forkner, special group 
meetings in six subject fields led by 
such outstanding personalities as R. 
Robert Rosenberg, Marion Angus, 
Leonard J. Porter, and Joan Sivinski. 
As a special event on the program, Abe 
Laufe of the University of Pittsburgh 
will conduct an imaginary tour of 
Broadway’s musical comedies. 


Mrs. Edith Smith, Lewis & Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon was chosen 
president of the Western Business Edu- 
cation Association at the recent conven- 
tion of this group held in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California is 
vice-president and Herbert Langen, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, is the 
secretary. The treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation is Edward M. Vietti, University 
of Nevada, Reno. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


A workshop in business English for 


secretaries will be offered this summer 
by DePaul University’s College of Com- 
merce in the Frank J. Lewis Center, 25 
E. Jackson Blvd. The workshop will be 
conducted June 7 through July 12 on 
Tuesdays and from June 9 through July 
14 on Thursdays. Both sessions will 
meet from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Emphasis will be on effective business 
letter writing, with special attention 
paid to routine sales, collection, inquir- 
ing, adjustment, and good-will letters. 
Included will be a review of word usage, 
spelling, and punctuation. 

No college-level pre-requisite is re- 
quired, The workshop will be conducted 
by John P. Masterson of the DePaul 
faculty. 


Iowa State Teachers College will 
conduct a workshop on typewriting and 
office practice for business teachers June 
20 to July 1. D. D. Lessenberry, Howard 
L. Newhouse, and Mary M. Brady will 
serve as consultants. 

Registration will be limited to thirty- 
five with acceptance on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Campus housing will 
be available. 
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Irol Balsley of Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute will be leader of a workshop 
in secretarial science to be sponsored by 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
June 13-24. The workshop is designed 
to present some of the newer develop- 
ments in the following areas: student 
evaluation procedures, teaching tech- 
niques and devices, motivation and 
teaching aids for improving instruction, 
suggestions for handling individual dif- 
ferences in classrooms. 


Pennsylvania State University will 
conduct its twelfth Annual Business 
Education Conference on July 14. The 
conference, intended primarily for 
school administrators and teachers of 
business subjects in secondary schools 
and colleges, will feature outstanding 
authorities in the field of business edu 
cation, a textbook exhibit, and the an- 
nual banquet held in cooperation with 
Chi chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. Com- 
plete information can be obtained from 
James Gemmell, conference chairman, 
208 Burrowes Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia 
University will conduct a workshop 
titled “Charting a Course for Business 
Education” during the week of June 27- 
July 1 at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. Visitors are invited to at- 
tend all sessions of the workshop. 


1960 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


Pre-Session 
Monday, June 6 to 
Friday, June 24 


Friday, June 3 


| Friday, June 24 
9 am. to 2 p.m. 


9am. to 2pm. 

June 

9 am. to 11 am. 

Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 

Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 
For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Office Hours 
Daily: 2:30 a.m: to4p.m. Saturday 9 am, te 12 Noon 


semester 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


with 


GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


in Accounting 
Business Management 
Finance 
Industrial Management 
Marketing 


Personnel Administration 


an Nou mes 
anew 


The purpose of this program is to offer 
teachers of business subjects an oppor- 
tunity to pursue graduate programs in 
business during the summer. 

Admission is handled through the Office 
of Admission and is open to men and 
women who hold any bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution. 


June 13 to September 3, 1960. 


For further information, write to: 
Dr. Richard L. Williamson, Assistant Dean 
Gradvate School of Business Administration 
University of Southern California 

les Angeles 7, California 


NIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to beoutiful California 
for @ summer of study and recreation 
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MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE, by Peter 
L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1960. $2.08. 
This set contains a book of job instruc- 

tions, a book of answer sheets (no more 

odd-shaped pieces of paper, carelessly pre- 
pared), and five envelopes, each containing 

64 business papers. The envelopes contain 

checks, sales slips, deposit slips, invoices, 

and time cards. 

As the student completes the 40 jobs, he 
is required to perform a variety of clerical 
tasks, including the use of adding and cal- 
culating machines as well as entering items, 
and sorting and resorting of the business 
papers in correct alphabetical, date, or 
number arrangement. 

The set has been planned for from 30 to 
40 class hours to complete. However, this 
does not mean the student works at only 
one machine for the total time. The prob- 
lems can be performed on any adding or 
calculating machine; therefore, the mate- 
rials can be used in a rotation plan. The 
primary advantage is that the student 
learns the fundamental operations of the 
machine while at the same time he handles 
realistic materials rather than following a 
column of figures in a book. Stacking, 
sorting, and fanning are other clerical skills 
which are developed in the handling of the 
materials. Such skills cannot be developed 
without materials and consequently are 
frequently overlooked entirely. 


GENERAL BUSINESS FOR EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING, 2d Ed., by Ray G. Price, Vernon 
A. Musselman, Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 512 
pp., 1960, $4.48. 

The second edition of General Business 
for Everyday Living is a complete revision. 
The revisions in the organization and con- 
tent of the book provide a more unified 
learning experience—one that stresses the 
relationships among the various topics 
studied. 

Twelve units make up the book: You 
and Your Business Life; Money and 
Banks; Using Money Wisely; Making Ef- 
fective Use of Credit; Savings and In- 
vestments; Finding and Keeping Useful 
Information; Protection Through Insur- 
ance; Travel in Today’s World; Communi- 
cation Services; Using Postal and Ship- 
ping Services; Business and Community 
Welfare; You and Your Future. These 
units are subdivided into fifty parts which 
break naturally after unit 6 for one-half 
the year’s work. 

Each unit opens with a short preview, 
well illustrated, giving the theme of the 
unit. Each of the fifty parts is introduced 
by means of an interesting case story 
which sets the stage for the next discus- 
sion and stimulates student interest. 

Vocabulary is stressed in the reading 
material by underlining and italics. In ad- 
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dition the emphasized words are arranged 
in an alphabetical list with definitions at 
the end of the chapter. Other study fea- 
tures include “Checking Your Reading”, 
“Sharing Your Thinking and Experience”, 
“Learning by Doing”. Arithmetic, included 
among a variety of activities in the “Learn- 
ing by Doing” section is related directly to 
the parts it follows with the primary pur- 
pose of implementing the concepts de- 
veloped in the text. 

The text is suitable for business educa- 
tion majors or for the long-dreamed-of 
course in general business for the academic 
student. Workbooks for Units 1-6 (Part 1) 
and Units 7-12 (Part 2) have also been 
prepared. Tests and a Teacher’s Manual 
and Key are in press. 


SECRETARY'S BUSINESS REVIEW, edited 
by Nelda R, Lawrence, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
514 pp., 1959. $6.95. 


Here is a book planned for the secretary 
who wishes to improve her professional 
standing. Although it can be used as a 
basis for review for the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary examination, “it has 
in no way been sponsored by or approved 
by the National Secretaries Association nor 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries.” 

Materials concerning the skills have been 
omitted. Instead, five areas of knowledge 
important to the professional secretary 
have been stressed: personal relations, 
business organization and management, 
economics for secretaries, accounting for 
secretaries and business law for secretaries. 
The appendix provides the only material 
commonly associated with secretarial ma- 
terials: spelling and division of words; 
punctuation; capitalization. 

Review questions accompany 
chapter and in some cases summary state- 
ments and a bibliography of the topic are 
also included. A five-page glossary con- 
cludes the book. 


every 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING IN TECHNICAL 
DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
(Insurance Series), The SoundScriber 
Corporation, 6 Middletown Avenue, 
North Haven, Connecticut, 1960. (See 
content and prices below). 


This instruction packet contains the 


following items: 


802847—Complete Insurance 


802848—Insurance Course Stu- 

dent’s Text-Workbook . .75 
802849—Insurance Course In- 

structor’s Manual ..... 1.00 
802850—Insurance Practice 

Discs (Set of four).... 1.50 


It is the purpose of this packaged course 
to provide sufficient practice in the use of 
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insurance terms to enable the good student 
to perform satisfactorily on the job. Letters 
are dictated at 80 to 100 words a minute 
and the transcriptionist is urged to develop 
at least 20 words-a-minute transcription 
speed. One of the discs is a recorded in- 
terview—a new approach in the industry of 
insurance. 

With home study work the course can 
be completed in 5 or 6 class periods. 

Upon successful completion of the course 
a Certificate of Proficiency is available. 

The insurance unit is only one of several 
short but intensive courses of SoundScrib- 
er’s Educational program under the direc- 
tion of Edgar A. Herrman, Director of 
Education. Write for information if you 
are interested. The insurance set is the only 
one which has been reviewed; it is very 
satisfactory for office practice. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS, 6th 
Edition, by Paul F. Gemmill, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 724 pp., 1960. 
$6.75. 

This new edition of a very popular book 
has been written primarily for use in one- 
term ‘introductory college economics. New 
chapters or sections of chapters have now 
been included on unemployment, sickness, 
old age, and economic inequality. Other 
new chapters are “The Old and the New 
Capitalism”, “Consumption: The Goal of 
Production”, and “Capitalism and Other 
Economic Systems”. 

Illustrations, references, and 
have been brought up to date. The standard 
topics of economics—uses of money, divi- 
sion of labor, diminishing’ returns, spe- 
cialization, credit instruments and banks— 
are well handled 


statistics 


THE ECONOMIC ALMANAC 1960, J. 
Frank Gaston, Editor, New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
673 pp., 1960, $7.95. 


3usiness teachers, long familiar with 
the statistical charts published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, also 
appreciate the handbook titled The Eco- 
nomic Almanac. The table of contents lists 
population, resources, agriculture, prices, 
banking and finance, public and_ private 
debt, communications, transportation, trade, 
electricity and gas, service, mining, manu- 
facturing, American enterprise — general 
individual industries statistics, labor, con- 
sumption and standard of living, individual 
savings and national wealth, national in- 
come, public finance, United States foreign 
trade, international financial position of the 
United States, International Economic sta- 
tistics, and Canadian statistics. 

Information which from the point of 
view of the Research Staff of the Con- 
ference Board is significant or important 
from both practical business and general 
public interest, current and up-to-date, and 
reliable has been included. The Conference 
Board’s own estimates and data are used 
wherever they are available and the 
Board’s reputation and experience stand 
behind them. 

Separate indexes titled “General” and 
“Canadian” increase the ease with which 
information may be located. Many tables, 
revised to include the latest data, are pro- 
vided. 
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THE TWENTY-MINUTE LIFETIME, A Guide 
to Career Planning, by Gavin A. Pitt, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 178 pp., $1.95 paper 
bound; $2.95 cloth bound. 

In this book, the college student will find 

a discussion of many career opportunities. 

The content is divided among opportunities 

“test tubes, slide rules, and 

production, sales, figures, 

transportation, education, 
government, the professions, and finance. 

Consideration is given also to additional 

education and the job interview 

‘Representatives of many: industries have 
discussed opportunities in their fields in 

“Where the Future is Bright- 


in business, 
drafting tables”, 
creative careers, 


chapter 9 
est” 

The title is derived from the all-impor- 
tant “twenty-minute” interview with in 
dustrial recruiters; and the book in 
straightforward conversational manner as- 
sists the reader to consider the steps he 
must take to prepare for that interview. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH ESSENTIALS, 2d Edi- 
tion, by Greta LaFollette Larson, New 
York Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 192 
pp., 1959. $2.00. 


The approach of the book — pretest, 
teach, test, review, test, teach, and test 
again—enables the teacher to begin instruc- 


tion in fundamentals of writing at the level 
of each individual student. 

Part One of the book reviews English 
essentials providing separate attention to 


parts of speech, vocabulary, speech, and 
spelling. In Part Two, the student studies 
English grammar as it relates to problems 
of business letter writing. Part III pro- 
vides review of punctuation. 

Part Four consists of special techniques 
and problems of business letter writing. 
Integrated worksheets continue the review 
of grammar and punctuation throughout 
the entire text 

Business English Essentials is designed 
for an intensive course in business English; 
however, it may be used for longer courses 
in either day or evening school. Suggested 
time schedules and answers for the work- 
sheets are contained in the Teacher’s Key, 
provided upon request by those teaching 
the text material. 


FREE INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 
MATERIALS, 10th Edition, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee: Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 252 pp., 1960, $1.50. 


Every entry in this reference has been 
examined and evaluated for its usefulness 
in the instructional program. Seldom is any- 
thing listed which costs more than 50 cents. 
There are many headings which pertain to 
business education that can be found among 
the 3,633 entries. New entries, 1,039, are 
indicated by an asterisk. 

References of this type are difficult to 
keep up to date. If you wish to use the 
reference extensively, send for your copy 
immediately so as to get full value from it. 


VICTOR ADDING CALCULATING MA- 
CHINE INSTRUCTION MANUAL, Chi- 
cago: Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 95 pp., 1958. $3.00. 


This manual, prepared by the Business 
Education Department of the Victor Add- 
ing Machine Company, is not a problems 
book. It is a manual of instruction, but not 
exclusively for Victor machines. 

The book includes a statement of the 
evolution of the adding machine and the 
calculator; it explains the touch system 
for the ten-key machine and suggests sim- 
ple techniques for the full keyboard ma- 
chines. Then, with keyboard diagrams and 
actual tape examples, operational pro- 
cedures for various type problems are ex- 
plained in detail: fundamental operations, 
short cut and negative multiplication, use 
of decimal points, use of constents and 
reciprocals, 

Best of all, these techniques are then 
applied for both types of machines to basic 
accounting problems — payroll, discounts, 
bank statements, mark-up, mark-down, in- 
voices and statements, percentages of in- 
crease and decrease, and profit and loss 
statements. 

For each lesson in the book, a question- 
naire and answer form is provided for the 
students using the manual. These supple- 
mentary materials contain problems for 
practice and testing similar to those ex- 
plained in the book. 

The book and question-and-answer forms 
contain seventeen lessons with weekly tests, 
constituting a one-semester course, 


th 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 


edition: 


BY PAUL F. GEMMILL. An enduring suc- 
cess, this book has been used by over 650 in- 
stitutions since the first edition was published 
in 1930. Main features: good coverage of 
consumer problems, of the differences be- 
tween nineteenth- and twentieth-century cap- 
italism in America, of economic insecurity 
and devices for combating it; lucid compari- 
sons (with accompanying chart) of capitalism 
and other economic systems; pertinent state- 
ments by prominent economists; tables and 
charts only where absolutely necessary. For 
short service courses in principles, and for 
regular one-term courses. Free Question Book 
available for instructors. 724 pages, $6.75 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33d St., New York 16 


A NEW 6th Edition 
Secretarial Office Practice 


by Agnew and Meehan 


The "new look," the improved arrangement 
and content of the textual material, and the 
variety of practical end-of-part activities in this 
revision will appeal to students and to teachers. 
It is an interesting book that will provide an 
understanding of the procedures being used in 


the modern automated office. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE reviews the skills and knowledge 
obtained by the student in other subjects and 
builds additional skills and knowledge that will 


assure success in an office, occupation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


MAY, 1960 
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Start a girl 

up the ladder 
to a better 

job with 

more money. 
“Erase Without’ 


a Trace!’’ 


Get famous 
A.W.Faber 


GRASER STIK* 


The original grey eraser point 
always best for erasing. 


—used by more 
able secretaries 
than all other 
pencil shaped 
erasers 
combined. 
REG. TM 666.508 
7099B with brusi 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 


original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 


EraserStik—then stops | 


sharpening. 

If you use 
one, you need 
the other. Ask 
your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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RASERSTIK GL SERVICED 7099 


AW.FABER 


AW. FABER 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 344 


TAKE THE PAIN FROM BOOKKEEPING ANALYSIS 


F. M. Spurlock 
East High School 
Aurora, Illinois 


NALYZING a bookkeeping transaction 

is basic to proper bookkeeping pro- 
cedure; unless the pupil can analyze the 
transaction correctly it is not likely that 
he can correctly record the transaction. 
Correct analysis is a product of logical 
procedure and application of basic book- 
keeping principles. If, as is often the case, 
the teacher has a wide range of abilities in 
his class, learning the correct procedure 
can be a process painful to both pupil and 
teacher. 
The form illustrated here has been valu- 
able in easing the strain of learning (and 
teaching) this step in bookkeeping. Teach- 


Then he tells them that when they have 
answered each of the questions in this order 
they will have analyzed the transaction. 

It will help if the teacher asks the pupils 
to copy the questions, so they can use them 
as guides in analyzing the remaining tran- 
sactions for the next day’s assignment. In 
the next class period he helps them check 
their analyses, giving them the opportunity 
to ask questions and otherwise discuss the 
transactions with him, After the pupils 
understand the procedure it is an easy 
matter to drop the use of the analysis form 
and transfer the procedure to recording 
transactions in the journals. The illustra- 


ANALYSIS 


NAME OF ACCOUNT] AMOUNT 


CLASSIFICATION 


Accounts Rec. 25.00 


Asset 


Sales 


/ncome 


cash 


Asset 


Disc, on Sales 


Minus ine 


Accts. Rec. 


Asset 


ers may find it helpful in explaining a 
logical procedure to those pupils who have 
difficulty in analyzing transactions. The 
form is simple; a pupil can make his own 
on notebook paper. But it is more eco- 
nomical to have a quantity duplicated on 
either letter-size or legal-size paper. 

To use the form the teacher selects a 
problem at the end of the chapter the class 
is studying and gives each pupil a copy of 
the form. He helps the class analyze the 
first two or three transactions by pointing 
out that each column requires the answer 
to a question: 

(1) What is the date of this transaction ? 

(2) What accounts are affected? 

(3) What amount is involved for each 
account ? 

(4) What is the classification of each 
account? 

(5) Is this an increase or a decrease in 
the account? 

(6) Does this require a debit or a credit 
to the account? 


tion shows how the form might be used in 
analyzing two transactions : 


Dec. 4 We sell Charles Morrison, on ac- 
count, merchandise worth $25.00. 

Dec. 10 We receive'a check for $24.50 
from Charles Morrison in payment of his Dec. 
4 purchase, minus a discount of 2%. 


The form can be used at any point in 
bookkeeping after the class has studied the 
first lessons in recording changes in ac- 
counts. Its special value in later lessons lies 
in helping the pupils reduce difficult tran- 
sactions to their basic elements. It may be 
used, too, to help pupils diagnose the areas 
of difficulty in analysis. | 

While only general ledger accounts are 
used in the illustrated analysis, the teacher 
can add the subsidiary ledger accounts by 
analyzing them in the same way and writ- 
ing the pertinent information on the line 
below the controlling general ledger ac- 
count. 
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With the puBlicatlion—On AUGUST 15, 1960—Of 


GREGG NOTEHAND 


A Personal-Use Shorthand with Integrated Instruction in How to Make Notes 


by Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


A VAST NEW AREA Of SERVICE opens up to the business teacher—an op- 
portunity to extend his service to an almost unbelievably large segment of the entire 
secondary school enrollment—and to the collegiate field as well. 


BECAUSE TNE PREMISE on which GREGG NOTEHAND has been developed 
represents a general education objective recognized and desired by ALL educators— 
the objective of improved study, improved listening, improved reading—the business 
teacher's status, in relation to general education, should enjoy increased appreciation. 


GREGG NOTENHAND is not a course in vocational shorthand, but rather a course 
in notemaking, implemented by a short writing system based on the alphabet of Gregg 
Shorthand. There are no dictation or words-a-minute objectives, and the course is not 
designed to train stenographers. Its aim is to assist students to read and listen more 
intelligently and to make notes discriminately for future study and other uses. 


In the vast Majority Of CASES, the regular shorthand teacher will be 
asked to teach the course. This is a ‘natural’ and the business teacher's area of service 
should widen as a result of the introduction of Gregg Notehand. 


BUSINESS TEACNERS will want to present GREGG NOTEHAND to their admin- 
istrators, explain its objectives, point out its value to ALL students, and assist in incor- 
porating the subject into the curriculum, apart from the regular shorthand classes, but 
taught preferably by the business teacher. 


A brochure describing GREGG NOTEHAND in detail, and illustra- 
ting pages from the text, will be available. When writing for it, 
please be sure to give, not only your regular school address, but 
also the address at which the brochure will reach you during the 
vacation period. 


WRITE YOUR NEAREST GREGG Office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street 


New York 36: 330 West 42 Street 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post Street 
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THOMAS E. WYLLYS, Presi- 
dent of N&W Transport, Inc. 


A NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
brings new yp en to operations 
of this growing Trucking Company. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM has modernized 
this firm’s accounting operation. 


“Our G@alional System 


pays for itself every 13 months.” 


“We're mighty pleased with the out- 
standing results our National System 
has given us,” writes Thomas E. 
Wyllys, President of N&W Transport, 
Inc. “It’s faster, more accurate, and 
more efficient than the old hand-type- 
writer method we formerly used. 
“Today, we analyze our monthly re- 
ports in just a fraction of the time it 
used to take us. Important because we 
now get precise, timely information to 
help predict future business traffic. We 
have also eliminated unnecessary pay- 
roll costs. Since we installed our Na- 
tional System two years ago, business 
has increased by at least 50%. Yet we 


haven’t had to hire additional person- - 


nel to do our accounting. Besides, we 


figure we’re saving some 240 hours per 
month over our old method. The accu- 
racy of our National System is impres- 
sive, too! We don’t have to keep a sharp 
eye out for errors in addition or other 
careless mistakes. 

“Our National System has been a 
great success, and I am sure that it 
would be invaluable to any business 
like ours. We estimate it saves us $7300 
a year... and pays for itself every 13 
months.” 


€ 


President of N&W Transport, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN #21 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


—Né&W Transport, Inc. 
Alma, Michigan 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow 
pages of your phone book.) "a 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson ReauineD) 
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resale without permission prohibited. 
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